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From the Worldover Press 


Infant Mortality Rate Up in Britain 


Lonvon. That the war is directly re- 
sponsible for a sharp increase in infant 
mortality is shown by figures gathered 
in the city of Glasgow, and released by 
Dr. Nora I. Wattie, senior child welfare 
medical officer for the city. These figures 
show infant mortality for the first six 
months of the years 1938 to 1941. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 
91.1 82.7 109.2 131.5 


Infant mortality due to premature 
birth in the first six months of the year 
rose from 20.2 in 1938 to 29.4 in 1941, 
and deaths from congenital malforma- 
tion in the same periods were 19.2 and 
25.2 respectively. The doctor states 
that these deaths are closely related to 
the physical and psychological condition 
of the mother during her pregnancy and 
labor, and to the standard of the care 
received both before and during child- 
birth. She goes on to say, “Such an in- 
crease does suggest that the war condi- 
tions may be affecting adversely both 
the health of the mother and the stand- 
ard of our maternity service.” 

Reports from France show that babies 
are averaging from four to five pounds 
at birth instead of the normal seven or 
eight. 


Japan Heeds Chinese Revolution 


New York. The Japanese have con- 
sidered the strength of China’s demo- 
cratic revolution sufficient to warrant 
an effort to capture some of its glory for 
themselves. Which way the wind blows 
is revealed by an incident, little reported, 
which occurred last fall near Tokyo, 
when a monument was unveiled in honor 
of some 150 Japanese who allegedly 
supported the revolt of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen in 1911 which overthrew the Manchu 
Empire. Figuring in the ceremonies was 
a speech by Mitsuro Toyama, “patri- 
arch” of the Black Dragon Society, a 
reactionary organization in Japan which 
did more than any other to promote 
war with China. This incident, together 
with propaganda of the same sort circu- 
lated later, shows the Nipponese rulers 
have felt the need of paying lip service 
to revolutionary sentiment in China. 

In reporting this curious situation the 
China Weekly Review asserts, “It is in- 
evitable that the wholesale exposure of 
thousands of Japanese soldiers to the 
Chinese revolutionary virus is bound to 
take effect sometime. The Japanese 
never had a revolution; they merely 
patched up their ancient feudalistic sys- 
tem. When the millions of Japanese 
soldiers now in China and _ elsewhere 
overseas finally get home with the les- 
sons they have learned, they probably 
will do something about it.” 


Detention Camps for New Zealand War 
Objectors 

We .uineton, N. Z. Conscientious ob- 

jectors in New Zealand who are not 

granted complete exemption by their 


tribunals and who refuse induction into 
the Army are being detailed for the dura- 
tion of the war in defaulters’ camps. 
As far as is known at present, no Quak- 
ers have been refused exemption, but 
non-Quakers have not been accorded the 
same treatment. At first the procedure 
in cases involving refusal to obey induc- 
tion orders was to turn the conscientious 


-objector over to civil authorities. Magis- 


trates generally imposed a sentence of 
one month’s imprisonment. Upon re- 
lease, the conscientious objector was 
turned over to the Army for court mar- 
tial. This practice has now been dis- 
continued. Interned objectors are be- 
ing reasonably well treated, and are do- 
ing constructive work. 


FORWARD UNIVERSALISTS* 
Tune: Onward, Christian Soldiers 


I 
ORWARD, Universalists, 


Forward let us move, 
With our God, Eternal 
And All-conquering Love. 
Peacefully we’re marching, 
Firm our step and sure, 
Trusting God the Father 
In our purpose pure. 


Wrong can never triumph 
Nor the Kingdom fail! 
God, be with us ever, 
Thy just will prevail. 


I 


Forward, Universalists, 
Forward let us go; 
For God and man we labor 
To conquer every foe. 
Jesus is our Leader, 
Guiding through the storm; 
Truth, good will and sacrifice 
Keep our spirits warm. 
JENNIE REED 


*A4 song written for Universalists. 
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Smugness and Repentance 


r “HOSE were strong words which Justice Owen 
J. Roberts used, but are they not true? 
“T cannot understand the smugness of the 

United States,” he said. 

complacency. 

“T have had, as you know, some investigating to 
do only recently and at the bottom of all of it, as you 
have seen if you have read the report, is this sense of 
superiority and satisfaction: ‘It can’t happen to us; 
we are too big; we are too great; we are building all 
these planes. What more would you have?’ 

“At Pearl Harbor, able and patriotic men were in 
command, but national complacency had honeycombed 
them and they just could not believe that anybody 
would dare attack them.” 

Said Hanson W. Baldwin writing in the New York 
Times, “The lesson of Pearl Harbor is the lesson of 
national complacency, a complacency that still exists 
in too large a degree. ‘At Pearl Harbor we almost 
lost the war in a morning. We can still lose the war.” 

Few of us are humble. We Americans know that 
we belong to a mighty nation, and we are proud of 
it. We Universalists know that we have put out the 
noblest declaration of religious belief and we do some 
boasting about it, and inside we feel pretty set up 
about it. We editors get quite a hearing. Our papers 
go far beyond the subscription list. We tend to be- 
come oracular. We take ourselves too seriously. 
And even preaching can pass quickly from the strong 
certainty which ought to be a part of it into an I- 
know-it-all attitude which disgusts the modest and 
discerning. 

How can we better “recover the pure wisdom of 
a Christian mind” than in a period of communion with 
Jesus Christ. 

Lent does not belong to the Catholic Church or 
to the Episcopal and Lutheran Churches exclusively. 
It belongs to all of us. 

We ought to bow down and confess our sins. 

Rev. Douglas Horton, in a recent issue of Christian- 
aty and Crisis, said, ““The church, like all other institu- 
tions of men, reveals the ravages of selfishness. But 
at its heart there is that which is not found at the 
heart of the profane democracy or the proud tyranny 
—even Jesus Christ. The church doubtless needs to 
be saved itself, but always it is saved, for the spirit 
of Christ is a principle of renewal within it, continually 
wooing it from its own sin, forever recalling it to its 
gracious and unique ministries to the world.” 


“IT cannot understand its 


As a people we need to repent of hatred. Hatred 
is not necessary for the winning of the war, and it is 
highly inimical to any winning of the peace. But we 
are hating. Let us try to get hold of ourselves. 

As a people we need to repent of our intense pre- 
occupation with money. Not all of us would have traffic 
with our enemies, but some are capable of it if they 
could make a dollar. Love of money has a greater 
hold on our nation than we realize. Laws are enacted 
which are inspired mainly by cupidity, both individual 
and national. Few of us are free from the spirit. It is 
time to repent. 

As a people we need to repent of our smugness, 
our complacency, our self-satisfaction, our contempt 
for others, our indifference to what happens outside our 
borders. 

If a Lenten service or a Lenten booklet, if a church 
or a priest can help us, let us lay hold on that help. 

We are not swimming these days through calm 


~ waters which lift us up. We are swimming through 


angry waters which would suck us down. 

We don’t think much of the theology of the gospel 
hymns, but if Lent is throwing out a life line, it is just 
plain common sense to grab it. 


CHANGING PLANS IN LENT 
D R. BROOKS of Washington shows good judg- 


ment in not having his usual Lenten services 

this year. “We need them more than ever,” 
someone unthinkingly may exclaim, but let us look at 
the facts. As Dr. Brooks puts it, “Our people are 
working to the limit with regular work and war work. 
Hours in the departments are longer. Holidays are 
fewer. Many of our people are taking first-aid courses 
at night. Some of our men are air wardens with drills 
coming on—all taking time and strength. And the 
people who would feel the keenest sense of responsi- 
bility for supporting a Thursday night service through 
Lent are the ones who are working the hardest at 
these other things, Then all our women who are able 
to help are spending days at the church every week 
sewing for the Red Cross. Besides, it is much harder 
getting around in Washington these days.” 

Dr. Brooks is right in considering all this work of 
defense and relief as religious work. It may very well 
take the place of a church meeting and a Lenten 
address. 

In other communities, perhaps, the usual Lenten 
services may be held with even greater interest because 
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of the war. We do not attempt to say. But we know 
that it is no mark of weakness to make a quick shift 
in plans when conditions change. We know that we 
can show our faith by our works. 

In churches when Lenten services are suspended 
for any reason, there should be extra emphasis upon 
private daily devotions, the use of Lenten manuals 
like The Whole Armor of God, written by Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, and put out by our own publishing house. 
Prayer is a great help these days, for prayer is one 
of the mightiest forces in the universe. If we would 
not be weary in well-doing, let us keep close to God. 


OPEN WAR ON THE CHURCH 


E have received the text of the courageous 

WW address of the Protestant Bishop of Wiirt- 
temberg at the opening of a Provincial 

Church Congress in Germany recently. At the same 
time, the American newspapers have received from 
Switzerland the text of Alfred Rosenberg’s thirty- 
point program for the religion of National Socialism. 

The sum and substance of the Rosenberg plan is 
war on Christianity, and especially on the universal 
spirit of Christianity. The new religion is a religion of 
race and nation. The Bible is to be a forbidden book. 

Point 5 in the program says: “The National Reich 
Church is immutably fixed in its one objective: To 
destroy the Christian belief imported into Germany 
in the unfortunate year 800, but whose tenets conflict 
with both the heart and mentality of the German.” 

The guiding document of the new religion is the 
book of the Fuehrer, Mein Kampf. There are to be 
no “erudites, nor pastors, nor chaplains, nor religious 
orders; only the national orators will be allowed to 
speak,” and the orators will be limited to explaining 
the contents of “the most saintly” Mein Kampf. 

The Protestant Bishop is a good German, loyal to 
the state, and his address deals with the steps that 
he has taken under German law to protect the interests 
of the church, and the curt refusals he has received, 
and the way in which his protests have been ignored. 
The Bishop says that he should have thought that 
political leaders would try to keep unity on the home 
front, but facts show just the opposite. They are 
asked to sacrifice with joy for the Fatherland, but this 
is impossible when the most precious things entrusted 
to them by God are rejected as if they were foreign 
wares. 

In part the Bishop said: 


Furthermore, it is said that the time of war is the 
right time to put these ideas forward, because these 
new ideas will only find a home in other lands and 
peoples if they are fully welcome in our own nation. 

So uncompromising war is declared against Chris- 
tianity, against the “otherworldly” outlook which came 
in two thousand years ago. This is done in the midst of 
war, because people hope, through this uncompromising 
struggle, to win the inward loyalty of other nations and 
to make them ripe for the leadership of Germany and 
Europe! 

It is considered necessary, from the point of view 
of the political needs of the war, to fight an inner 
struggle within the nation against the Christian part 
of the nation. We do not wonder, when such opinions 
rule in high party quarters, that we have fared so badly 
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in our own life in Wiirttemberg. We cannot wonder 
that there are rumors that when once the victory has 
been won decisive measures against the church will be 
taken in hand. As early as last year, I asked the Gov- 
ernor to give me a declaration that this was without 
foundation. I expressed this desire because I said such 
a declaration would do a great deal to set at rest the 
spirits and hearts of our German people, especially the 
Christians among them. But I have not received an 
answer, and I know now why I receive no answer: 
because even in official quarters the opinion is held 
which is here openly stated by a man in this position. 

It is terrible to me to have to say this. I would like 
to ask for unconditional confidence in the home side of 
our leadership, but it is not possible. Facts are 
against it. 


Closing, he said: 


We remain faithful to our Lord, and still proclaim 
the gospel so long as there is breath in our bodies, and 
we remain, therefore, faithful also to the people in which 
we were born and to which we are bound in life and 
death. 


Who can read these moving words without 
sympathy for the great mass of the German people. 


HELP THE BRAVE RUSSIANS 
“Pos most enthusiastic cheers in public assem- 


blies these days are for the Russians. Per- 

sonally we never have lost faith in the Russian 
people, no matter how much we may have disagreed 
with the Russian Government, Czarist or Communist. 
Now the strength, courage and resourcefulness of the 
Russian people are revealed magnificently. The Rus- 
sians are the first people to make any kind of showing 
against the mightiest mechanized armies in history. 
Admit that they have been helped by the weather 
and by the distances, they have held on when almost 
any other people would have sunk down under the 
strain. The tide has now turned. We dare not hope 
too much but it looks as if the Russians might defeat 
the Germans completely. Given the tools they will 
do the job. 

Among the tools—tanks, planes and guns—we 
must put relief work—money for medicines and hos- 
pital equipment, clothing, food, crutches, help of all 
kinds. 

There is an enormous work of child saving to be 
done. There are refugees to tide over. There are the 
wounded who will die if not treated with the best 
possible remedies. 


“The Chief Surgeon of the Red Army, Professor 
Nikolai Burdenko, thinks it can be done again. 

“Twice, he says, the surgeons of the Red Army have 
set records in saving the lives of the wounded. 

“Record No. 1 was made at Lake Khassan, in 1938, 
when the Red Army repulsed the Japanese in pitched 
battle. More than 90 per cent of the wounded sur- 
vived; of these, almost 80 per cent were restored to 
service. That was five times as many as in the First 
World War. Record No. 2 was made during the war 
with Finland, a year ago. In that war, declares Bur- 
denko, 83 per cent of the wounded were restored to 
service. : 

“Now, in articles in the Soviet press, Burdenko ex- 
presses confidence that the Red Army surgeons can do 
at least as good in the war against the Nazis. If— 
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“Tf they can be assured of the surgical instruments 
and medical supplies which modern warfare demands. 

“Most of the wounds in this war are not sharp, 
clean bullet wounds that heal rapidly and neatly. The 
vast majority are accounted for by bombing, mortar 
fire and hand grenades—ugly, difficult wounds that re- 
quire the utmost in specialized care. 

“That means plenty of anesthetics, high quality 
operating instruments, portable surgical equipment. 
Soviet surgeons are working in bitter cold, along a 
mobile front, where artillery and bombs are no re- 
specters of the sign of the Red Cross. Reliable instru- 
ments and supplies in abundance can help them face 
their handicap. 

“Granted that, Burdenko is confident. He points 
out that among ten thousand wounded soldiers exam- 
ined in medical institutions, there were only two cases 
of tetanus and very few of gangrene. If—” 


We can eliminate the “if” by sending help through 
the Russian War Relief, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CHURCHES AND CONTROVERSY 
Sic the Christian Century, “There are other 


Christians—and the Christian Century is among 
them—that cannot 
in the righteousness of our nation’s cause.” - 
Very well. Let them say so. We do believe in 
the righteousness of our nation’s cause. Very. well. 
Let us declare the truth as we see it, but let us do it 
as a Christian and with some courtesy and tolerance. 
The Christian Century seems to think that pastors 
of churches ought to keep still about the war in the 
interest of “ecumenicity,” but it promises to continue 
the discussion of the pacifist matter in future issues of 
the paper apparently oblivious of the fact that it has 
knocked ecumenicity sky high by attacking distin- 
guished churchmen of England for defending their 
homeland. But there is sense in what this journal 
says about the atmosphere of worship which the 
Christian minister should seek to create in his Sunday 
service. 

Standing for one’s convictions does not mean 
telling the other fellow that he is wrong every time 
one sees him. Nor is it much of a prayer which be- 
labors somebody. 


say that they believ 


THE GOOD MEN IN THE WAR 


OHN HOPE MILLER of Hope Congregational 
J Church, Springfield, defending himself against a 
report of an address that he had made which ap- 
peared in Zions Herald, wrote recently to that pub- 
lication: 
“Good people who break the moral law to restrain 
bad people cannot escape the consequences of their 


sin any more than can bad men.” 


True. Also it is true that good men who break the 
moral law by refusing or failing to restrain bad men 
and so protect the helpless cannot escape the conse- 
quences of their sin. 

There seems to be a tacit assumption in some quar- 
ters that warmongers per se are bad and pacifists 
per se are good. God or Perfect Goodness knows that 
all of us fall short of goodness. Warmongers with 
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hate in their hearts are not good and pacifists who 
have a holier-than-thou attitude are not very good, 
and yet both warmongers and pacifists number in 
their ranks noble, conscientious men. 

We think that the nobler path for men to take is 
the path that leads to full, wholehearted, self-sacrific- 
ing defense of the democracies, at any cost and at 
any risk. 


AN OLD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
S beautiful a calendar as we have seen is a 


picture of the Universalist church in Norwich, 

Conn., as it was between 1841 and 1909. It 
stood at the intersection of Main and Cliff Streets in 
a commanding location, and was a dignified, beautiful 
building. It is too bad that it had to be sold. 

The Norwich Bulletin and the Norwich Evening 
and Sunday Record issued the calendar and published 
a complete history of the Society, its various edifices, 
the old Spanish bell, and its noble company of min- 
isters, paying a high tribute to Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., the present incumbent. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Professor Toynbee has written a book called A 
Study of History, in which he has a section called 
“The Stimulus of Blows.” Japan often announced the 
complete defeat of China, and Hitler the defeat of 
Russia, but they don’t seem to stay defeated. Many 
a cause that logically ought to be lost is saved by the 
indestructible spirit of a convinced man. 


Dr. Arthur E. Holt, professor of social ethics at 
Chicago University, died suddenly in his office at the 
age of sixty-five. He was a Congregationalist, known 
and honored in all the churches. His work in social 
ethics was an inspiration and a light to all. 


Vice-President Wallace said at Fordham University 
that while the American people were tremendously in- 
terested in peace, “they would hate to see this war end 
prematurely in a way to ensure another and a more 
horrible war in our generation.” 


Arthur Deerin Call, secretary of the American Peace 
Society and editor of World Affairs, died October 23 
in Washington. Without accepting the philosophy of 
the pacifists he was a steady, persistent, intelligent 
laborer for world peace. 


Let idealism soar to. the heights. It cannot go too 
high. But let it never lose its hold on reality or its 
respect for even the humblest fact. 


John C. Bennett, a professor in the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, writes in Christendom, “There is 
no possibility of arguing with a cynic who refuses to 
recognize the value of values.” But many who 
think that they are cynics are really “disappointed 
idealists.” 
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God of the Living 


Russell Henry Stafford 


For many years it has been the custom of Rey. 
Russell Henry Stafford, D.D., of the Old South Church, 
Boston, to preach on “Immortality” at the turn of the 
year rather than on Easter Sunday. His Easter sermon 
is on a closely related subject of course, but is not so 
definitely a study of the tremendous theme dealt with 
in the following, which was delivered in the Old 
South Church on January 4. We are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Stafford both for this manuscript and for un- 
failing backing and. help. 

Tue Epiror 
* * * 


Now he is not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing: for all live unto him. Luke 20:38. 


VERY time we write a date line on a letter, we 

5 are reminded how fast the days flow, and how 

brief is the course our life-stream runs in this 

world, It is not long since the oldest of us was born. 

It will not be long until the youngest of us dies. Is 
that all there is to it, or is there a hereafter? 

I am not going to pretend to approach this ques- 
tion with an open mind. For you all know, from the 
overtones of everything you have heard me say, that 
I believe we go on living forever. Actually it feels 
to me as if I believe this so completely that I should 
still believe it even if I wished it were not true. Whether 
that be really the case or not, of course I cannot say. 
But at least it feels that way, and I think it is. Let me 
tell you what the reasons are for this certitude, as they 
lie in my thought. After all, they are quite simple. 

In the first place, we find that faith in life after 
death is so widespread among human beings at every 
stage of culture that it seems to be intuitive. Even 
when an advanced religion has had no formal doctrine 
of survival, as among the early Hebrews, there are 
evidences .that most people looked forward to some 
sort of immortality, though a poor shadowy sort it 
may have been. 

To be sure, this persistent and all but universal 
belief might be due to lack of imagination on man’s 
part. It is hard for us to imagine as real any time 
when we were not. To most of us history seems more 
like a storybook than a report of facts that really 
happened before our day. Perhaps we expect to live 
indefinitely just because it is also hard for us to imagine 
as real any time when we shall not be. 

But that does not strike me as an adequate account. 
I judge it to be not merely hard but impossible, in 
this latter instance. We have no particular difficulty 
in imagining this world continuing without us. But 
that we shall be somewhere, though clearly it must 
be somewhere else, we assume unconsciously and, it 
would seem, of necessity. Even the man who says he 
hopes death will end all is pretty sure to be thinking 
of himself as sleeping soundly, not as nonexistent. 
There is in his mind, though it be latent and undefined, 
and might shock him if he glimpsed it, an anticipation 
that like other sleepers he will awake refreshed in due 
season. 


I should guess that this inescapable feeling is an- 
other vital conviction, like the freedom of the will. 
We can contradict it in words, but we cannot live as 
if it were not true. If it should happen that logic and 
a vital conviction like that come into conflict, then 
common sense puts me on the side of the vital convic- 
tion. For logic is no more than a tool which life has 
devised to serve certain limited purposes. The tool 
cannot be allowed to turn on its maker. 

There is another way of viewing this same aspect 
of the matter. When people believe in anything be- 
cause they cannot help themselves, they proceed to 
work out reasons for this belief—to rationalize it—as 
soon as they can. The reasons assigned to explain im- 
mortality or our innate expectancy of it have run all 
the way up and down the gamut from absurdity to 
sublimity. Inferences from dreams and from reflec- 
tions in mirrors stand near the absurd extreme, and 
arguments like those of Plato and Kant near the sub- 
lime. But yesterday’s reasons, even when they are 
sublime, often leave us cold. Each generation may 
have to explain this subject in a way all its own, at 
least at some points. Yet every generation takes this 
task seriously. No generation yet has ever tried seri- 
ously to put it aside as of no moment. 

In other words, there is no getting away from the 
problem of human death, or from the urges of instinct 
which demand an affirmative answer concerning our 
survival of it. We have somehow to account for death 
in terms of transition rather than of extinction. That 
demand of our nature is in itself a more basic argu- 
ment than any syllogism purely rational which may 
be inspired by it. 

I have never been much interested in so-called 
spiritistic phenomena alleged to confirm our ineradi- 
cable hope, or even our fear sometimes, that we shall 
go on living. That is only partly because there is so 
wide open an opportunity here for fraud, and because 
those who do go in heavily for that sort of thing seem 
to be such queer people. Mainly my aloofness from 
investigations of this order is due to failure to under- 
stand how spirit rappings or materializations or what- 
not can be held to prove anything, even if they are 
genuine. Proof means sense evidence under normal 
conditions. The conditions of the seance are never 
normal. It is always possible to maintain as an alter- 
native, in consequence, that the results produced in 
these special conditions are due to some other cause 
than that claimed—for example, to thought transfer- 
ence from minds now living in this world. Moreover, 
even granting the insistence of spiritists that such 
manifestations come from persons whose bodies have 
died, the fact that this one or that still exists tomor- 
row tells us nothing about whether he will exist for- 
ever. 

I speak only for myself, but to me it seems that 
spiritistic evidence leaves as much to faith as does 
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philosophical or theological evidence—always remem- 
bering that faith worthy of the name does not go 
against reason, but simply goes beyond reason in the 
direction in which reason clearly points. This being 
so, perhaps it is just because I have a dry mind and 
a distaste for mystification that I prefer philosophical 
and theological grounds—religious grounds—for my 
reasoned assertion of life after death. And in it I find 
that I should have to believe, even if grounds appeared 
to be lacking. 

Well, then, in the second place, I believe in Jesus 
Christ. If he were nothing more, for me he must al- 
ways be at any rate the wisest as well as the greatest 
and best of men. I have such confidence in his insight 
and intelligence that I cannot conceive of not accepting 
his view on any fundamental subject on which it is 
perfectly clear what he held. And certainly he be- 
lieved in life after death. He believed in it, and im- 
plied it as a principle in all his teachings. He believed 
in it so utterly, indeed, that on all occasions but one 
in his recorded teaching he simply presupposed it, as 
something given. He thought it so obvious that we 
shall live forever, that he felt no need of forever talk- 
ing about it. 

To be sure, when we read the King James version 
of the Gospels it seems as if he did. For there the ad- 
jective he used in the sense of “spiritual” or “eternal,” 
to designate a quality of living which he opened up for 
us, is without warrant translated “everlasting,” as if 
it had to do not with quality but with quantity. When- 
ever you read the word “everlasting” in the King 
James version, try substituting “spiritual” and see 
what a different meaning it gives, and how much more 
satisfactory. On the other hand, when the word 
“spiritual” is printed there, “psychic” would come 
nearer to the writers’ intention. But that was not one 
of Jesus’ words. Jesus was unceasingly inviting his 
hearers to enter upon the spiritual life, and cultivate 
it; which means living by the standards of the inner 
world of personality, not of the outer world of things. 

But what value could there possibly be in the inner 
world, except as a sort of dreamland, unless it be ac- 
tually more real and more important than the outer 
world? Certainly Jesus was not thinking of a dream- 
land when he talked of the spiritual life. Just as cer- 
tainly, however, that is all it would be, if the inner 
world to which each of us seems to belong were at the 
mercy of the outer, and subject to annihilation at any 
moment by a physical accident causing death of the 
body. In that case, things would be a lot more impor- 
tant than ideals and character, and it would be to 
things, not ideals, that we ought to give our attention. 

But on one occasion, in response to a direct and 
cynically humorous challenge, Jesus was prompted— 
by surprise, it may well be, at such obtuseness in his 
questioners—to make a direct statement on our sub- 
ject. And that statement is so acute and pungent and 
inexhaustibly suggestive that there are volumes in it. 
“He is not the God of the dead, but of the living: for 
all live unto him.” That rests faith in the hereafter 
squarely where it belongs, upon faith in God. 

Faith in God is not exactly the same thing as faith 
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in the hereafter. It has another set of supports in rea- 
son. And they have often carried compelling weight 
with thinkers who showed little if any interest in this 
other matter. But we do believe in God. And we 
recognize that man alone among his creatures in this 
world is equipped with a capacity to understand his 
works, at least in part. We note further that man has 
a thirst which apparently amounts also to a capacity 
for communion with him. No man is nearly as sur- 
prised as one would think he ought to be, to be told 
that he is a child of God. Then what sort of God 
would he be, if he made his children want him, yet re- 
fused himself to his children and refused his children 
to himself, except for so brief a span as we occupy on 
earth? He has all the resources of the universe in his 
hands. He can be under no constraint of necessity, 
nor any embarrassment for a place to put them else- 
where than here. What sort of God would he be, 
then, if he first gave his children a life that tastes as 
if it must be everlasting, and then killed them? If 
he not only let their bodies die (which is clearly what 
bodies are made for, like machines that get beyond 
their usefulness and are thrown out on the scrapheap) , 
but also expunged their personalities, wiped them out 
as if they had never been? Such a God would be a 
murderer and a maniac. Such a God would not be 
God. If God lives, then he must be the God of the 
living, and all must live unto him, beyond time as 
well as within it. 

All that, and more, is contained within Jesus’ com- 
pressed statement, as we find as soon as we start to 
unpack it. Here is one of its other contents. I have 
just used the phrase, “beyond time as well as within 
it.” I might just as well have said, “beyond space as 
well as within it.” For space and time go together. 
They afford us the four dimensions which are like the 
four sides of the little window through which we look 
out on the infinite ranges of being. Most of what is 
lies outside the window, and beyond our sight from 
this window. We can form no idea of it, beyond 
acknowledging that it is there, and that what we call 
reality here and now is not much bigger than this room 
where we are meeting in comparison with all outdoors. 
It is not that this room is not real, as far as it goes; 
but that we should get a very peculiar idea of reality 
if we supposed that this room was all there was any- 
where. We don’t know much; but we do know enough 
to see that, both with regard to this room and with 
regard to the time-space world of our senses, unsearch- 
ably vast as it looks to our little eyes. 

Now we cannot be sure that Jesus ever thought 
along lines precisely analogous to these. He may well 
have anticipated at least dimly these modern apper- 
ceptions; for his mind was so wide and deep that he 
had demonstrably discovered for himself the essential 
and recondite truth in Plato’s thinking, without ever 
having read any Platonic dialogues. But in any event 
he had often heard the question which is always asked, 
in their hearts if not aloud, by the bereaved, “Where 
are the dead?” And he could see that it is a question 
without meaning, in that form. Not that the dead are 
nowhere; but that “where” is a word with spatial refer- 
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ence, and space is no more than part of our window, 
beyond which they go who die. So he answered that 
question in the only way it can be answered, and a way 
completely satisfying if we really trust God’s all- 
providing love: they “live unto him.” “Unto God’— 
in his care, and as he has designed for them: is not that 
all we want or could ask to know? 

For myself, I am content with that answer. I can 
feel no concern for curious speculations as to what will 
happen right after we die, and in what state and cir- 
cumstances we shall find ourselves. I shall find out 
soon enough, anyway, by going there. In the mean- 
time, I have plenty to do on earth; and I can trust 
God for what lies beyond, both for me and for those 
I love, because I do trust God in principle for every- 
thing. Here and hereafter, we are all safe in his 
keeping. 


But there is one puzzling element in Our Lord’s 


reply to the Sadducees’ ironic inquiry, which demands 
comment. What is this about “that world” im which 
they that attain “neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage”? Are there not to be normal relations of 
happy love hereafter, as well as here? 

Certainly we could not be happy ever without love, 
and many kinds of love—continuing relations with all 
who have been near and dear to us on earth, found 
again after a separation which to us from this side 
may well have seemed long. In the first place, how- 


ever, marriage was not presented by the Sadducees © 


under the aspect of the consecrated affinity of two 
souls made for each other, but rather as a civil arrange- 
ment within the earthly commonwealth and for its 
temporal purposes. Marriage as a business deal, a 
contractual relationship for the sake of offspring—that 
has its limits, even of attractiveness, and even on earth. 

Second, the least gracious and most carnal phase of 
what we call love on earth, in all its manifestations, is 
possessiveness. Unless some day we leave possessive- 
ness behind us, we shall always be tortured by jeal- 
ousy. We can well leave it behind us when jealousy 
has no longer any excuse, because at last we can be 
sure of one another in our several relations. 

And, third, I venture to suppose that by “that 
world” Jesus was referring to the final state of all souls, 
which we may or may not attain at once on dying: 
what Christian tradition calls Heaven, and the Hindus 
and Buddhists call Nirvana. That term was surely 
never intended to be taken as a synonym of annihila- 
tion. It must be understood as indicating transcend- 
ence achieved over all such limitations of mind and 
temperament as fetter and chafe us now, to the detri- 
ment of our better selves. 

I have not half told the story of all I feel and think 
about life after death. But I will close by describing 
the effect this belief has upon my mind and action in 
this world. First, it does not make me otherworldly— 
dissatisfied with this world, or inattentive to it. I 
should indeed be dissatisfied if I thought this world, 
and my handicaps and poor equipment for its tasks, 
were all I should ever have. But the very fact that 
I can think of these irksome factors in personality and 
experience as phases through which I am passing on 
the way to something beyond, gives me a degree of 
patience which makes them endurable. And I find this 
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world not less interesting but more so for being tran- 
sient; while I can imagine no other way to get ready for 
whatever is in prospect after I leave it, save by devel- 
oping any decent tastes and sound capacities I may 
have to the utmost of my ability, “against that day” 
when I shall be able to use them more effectually. 

Second, my intellect is satisfied. It is satisfied even - 
by recognizing that there are some things we do not 
and cannot know about the future. For it is manifestly 
appropriate to the growing process which is life as we 
know it, that we should have to grow up and graduate 
from these restrictions before we can be ready to under- 
stand the later chapters of experience. “When I was 
a child, I thought as a child.” And it is satisfied also, 
and more fundamentally, because I simply cannot make 
head or tail of the world when I try to think of life 
as being produced by, and at the mercy of, a dead 
mechanical universe; whereas I do get at least a rough 
idea of how things hang together as soon as [ start 
thinking of the inner world of life, personality, ideals, 
and the eternal values as causal, and the outer world 
of things as merely instrumental, in my own being and 
that of all God’s other children and God himself, in- 
stead of the other way round. 

Life has meaning, death has none. The real uni- 
verse is alive and meaningful—that I have to suppose, 
in order to have any ground to stand on for any kind 
of reasoning. I must believe in either life or death— 
that is, in mind or machinery—as the cosmic principle. 
There is no life in life, if death is all. There is no 
death in death, if life is all. I believe in life. 

Third, it does something wonderful for the emotional 
component of my nature to believe in the life everlast- 
ing. Perhaps it is characteristic of a rather academic 
type of mind that I should come to emotion last, 
instead of beginning there. But I have an ingrained 
distrust of feeling indulged for feeling’s sake, without 
regard for its correspondence with reality. I am pretty 
sure that I could not hypnotize myself into believing 
in life after death, just because it made me comfort- 
able, if to my sober judgment it did not make sense. 
When now and then I do give free rein to feeling with 
no curb of thoughtfulness, I am always ashamed of 
myself. My theory is—and I am militant in its defense 
—that emotion is legitimate only as an appreciation of 
substantial truth recognized as such. So it is lucky 
for me that my sober judgment tells me that immortal- 
ity does make sense, and nothing else makes sense 
unless immortality be true. It seems to me to be so 
true that it is axiomatic. It is obvious at a glance, and 
gets steadily clearer the farther one looks into it. It 
is not susceptible of proof for the very reason that 
it is self-evident, and must be our starting-point if we 
are to prove anything at all. In consequence, I can 
let my feelings go without let or hindrance. 

They follow these lines. I will put them bluntly, 
and let you refine upon them in your own hearts. 
First, I am not afraid of death for myself. My body 
is, but I am not. That is by no means a distinction 
without a difference. I dare say I shall dislike intensely 
the process of dying, if it should be prolonged in an 
acute stage. But of the event itself I have no terror. 
That is a great emancipation. 

Second, I have not any feeling of having lost my 
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friends who have died. Instead, I find myself always 
thinking of them as living and loving as well as still 
beloved; and perhaps understanding me better now 
than I could ever explain myself to them; and con- 
sequently with some obstacles between us removed, 
now that they are out of the tangle, though I am still 
in it. Every time I think of dying, I think of those 
friends, and of reunion. Meanwhile I am sensible that 
the separation is only in my consciousness. Really we 
“all live unto him.” And the other shore looks more 
and more like home. 

Third, I find that everlasting life gives indispensable 
warranty for eternal life—for the inner world, on the 
fringes of which we live even here; the real world, the 
spiritual world, as God sees it even now, with all its 
processes poignantly present in all their successive 
developments, no doubt, but also with them all com- 
pleted, and every element falling into its proper place 
as a part of the perfect whole. That heavenly vision 
is clear only now and then. But always it is at least 
dimly sensed. I see that it stands for Reality with a 
capital R. It is the very heart of my religious aware- 
ness. It would not be there at all, if it were not evident 
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to me that God is the God of the living, so that all 
live unto him. 

Have I proved immortality? Certainly not. I 
did not set out to prove it. Instead I have tried to 
tell you why it cannot be proved. It will take forever 
to prove everlastingness. Yet it so pervades our think- 
ing that it needs no proof. I have tried to put into 
words what lies too deep for words—the faith in the 
life God gives forever, and God’s boundless world 
wherein we live it, which has come out clearly in my 
mind through knowing Jesus Christ. 

Have I persuaded you? But there is no need to 
persuade you. We all have this faith. We are born 
with it. At best I may have helped to bring it above 
the threshold of consciousness into your waking mind. 
Hold it there, and put it at the center, and see what 
it will do for you, too. You will find that the fleet 
flow of the years no longer looks ominous, but gleams 
instead with promise of a brighter dawn. “Beloved, 
now are we children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, when it 
shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him even as he is.” 


Reminiscences of Otis Skinner 


Clarence R. Skinner 


thor, public-spirited citizen, died in New York 

at the age of eighty-three years. For a long 
period he had been considered dean of America’s 
actors, having been active on the stage since youth, 
and a distinguished leader since middle age. He was 
an artist of the highest type, conscientious in main- 
taining the best standards in his profession. 

All who were associated on the stage with Mr. Skin- 
ner agree that he was insistent upon the most rigorous 
and exacting discipline. He himself would sometimes 
act when so ill that he could hardly hold his head up, 
and he expected the same absolute loyalty to the dra- 
matic art from everyone in his company. 

His father was Charles A. Skinner, D.D., for many 
years pastor of the Universalist churches of Cambridge, 
Hartford, Somerville and Melrose. His grandfather 
was Rey. Warren Skinner of the Universalist church in 
Vermont, who was a pioneer of the faith in that region. 
The actor was in the habit of spending boyhood vaca- 
tions in the home of his grandfather, and when he 
retired from the stage he bought an old colonial home 
in Woodstock, near the scenes of his childhood asso- 
ciations. 

Rev. Otis Ainsworth Skinner was a distant rela- 
tive, and was the man for whom the actor was named. 
He was a leader in the Universalist faith, raised the 
first funds for building Tufts College, and was later 
president of Lombard College. One of the last public 
appearances of the actor was at Tufts College, where 
he recently dedicated a tablet to the honor and memory 
of the man for whom he was named. 

Mr. Skinner’s early associations were with famous 
Universalists who came into his father’s home. Among 
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these was P. T. Barnum, who was a devoted layman 
of the church and active in helping the young Tufts 
College establish its first Hall of Science and museum. 
Mr. Barnum was later influential in giving Mr. Skin- 
ner help toward starting his career on the stage, and 
the actor always enjoyed telling anecdotes about the 
“greatest showman on earth.” 

During his wide travels throughout the country Otis 
Skinner kept in touch with many of the ministers of 
his boyhood faith, and occasionally spoke in pulpits on 
“The Ethics of the Stage” and similar subjects. Dr. 
Hall, Dr. McCollester, and others whom he had known 
continued their friendship to the end. Other ministers, 
friends of “Father Skinner,” were welcomed “back- 
stage” after the play in many communities, and he 
was always gracious to those who had known his father. 

The writer, nephew of the actor (son of his brother 
Charles M. Skinner), had many happy associations 
with him dating from early childhood. One night my 
father took me to see Margaret Mather and Otis Skin- 
ner in “Leah the Forsaken.” We went backstage be- 
fore the play and found the cast in great turmoil. A 
little girl who played an incidental part was missing 
and it was almost time for the curtain. My uncle was 
wringing his hands and pacing the floor, when suddenly 
his eye lighted on me. I was a very small child, my 
chief asset as an actor being a head of long golden 
curls (a la Lord Fauntleroy)! He seized the oppor- 
tunity, got me into a girl’s costume, and then and 
there I played a part on the professional stage—my one 
and only claim to distinction. 

Years later he was good enough to drill my high- 
school chum and myself in the Brutus-Cassius scene 
from Julius Caesar. When I told him that the one de- 
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sire of my life was to become an actor (which at that 
time was true) he smiled good-naturedly; and Mrs. 
Otis Skinner, herself a distinguished actress, encour- 
aged me by saying that I had good hair! Frequently 
my uncle gave me the costumes which he had finished 
using, and I wore them in amateur theatricals held 
in the kitchen of our home in Brooklyn. My brother 
Harold Otis Skinner was an ardent amateur actor and 
later became professional, playing with his uncle in 
his famous production of “Kismet.” 

In the summertime I used to spend vacations in 
the old Vermont homestead, and there I frequently 
had an opportunity to be with my uncle. Sometimes 
we went to the “old swimmin’ hole” with William Skin- 
ner, Otis’ brother. They taught me to swim by say- 
ing “jump in” and laughing at my struggles to stay on 
top. Both of the brothers enjoyed nature and they 
spent many days rambling through the woods, fishing, 
and roaming the hills. 

Otis Skinner would frequently go into the woods 
behind the house and practice his parts, and when 
neighbors wondered what caused the queer sounds, he 
enjoyed saying, “Guess it’s a giasqutus.” Mrs. Otis 
Skinner frequently practiced in the woods also, but 
she was so afraid of snakes that I often went with her 
to see that she was not attacked. ' 

The Skinner family spent one of their summer va- 
cations in Vermont when their daughter Cornelia was 
an infant, and occasionally I had the privilege of look- 
ing after her. Later, when she was something of a 
girl, she proposed that we play “Beauty and the Beast” 
and, strange to relate, she assigned me the part of the 
beast. One summer, Mrs. Skinner rehearsed her sister 
and myself in “The Happy Pair” which was given for 
the benefit of the Universalist church. 

Otis Skinner was several times good enough to 
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speak for me in churches where I was leader. First 
in Mt. Vernon, where I was beginning my ministry. 
We had to bring in chairs, and the congregation over- 
flowed the building. Later he spoke to a very large 
audience in Symphony Hall in Boston when I was 
leader of the Community Church. 

After his retirement to Woodstock, Vt., I was sev- 
eral times called on to preach in the Universalist 
church there in the summer. My uncle entertained 
my wife and myself right royally in the old home, and 
he always attended the church service when I was 
with him. For one of my sermons I took a text which 
his father had used perhaps seventy years before, which 
my uncle seemed to appreciate. 

On the Sunday evenings when I was with Otis Skin- 
ner, he almost always got out the family pictures and 
talked especially about such men as his grandfather, 
Rev. Warren Skinner, and others who had served in 
the church. He had many anecdotes about his boy- 
hood and many memories which he delighted to share. 

Toward the end of his life Mr. Skinner suffered 
many periods of acute illness, so that he had to have 
a nurse with him most of the time, but he was able to 
walk around town a little and enjoyed motoring. Re- 
cently, when his daughter Cornelia was playing on the 
West Coast, he flew to California to see her, and then 
went on by boat to Hawaii. The bond between Cor- 
nelia and her father was unusually close, each being 
devoted to the other and proud of each other’s ac- 
complishments. 

I never knew anyone who put up a more gallant 
fight against disease than he. He was always brave 
and in good spirits, facing illness and death without 
any fear as simply “a natural part of life.” 

He was buried beside his wife in the beautiful coun- 
try cemetery at Woodstock. 


Clara Barton of the Iron Will 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


Ciara Barton: Daucutrer or Destiny. By Blanche 
Colton Williams. Lippincott. 1941. $3.50. 


ODAY the Red Cross asks for a fifty million 

dollar war chest.. America will provide as a mat- 

ter of course, for we believe in the Red Cross 

now. But the beginning years were long and hard and 

inexorably bound up in the life of Clara Barton. Her 

biography is therefore timely, and, on the whole, ex- 
cellent. 

Miss Williams tells a story well, draws history care- 
fully and, most important, she is seemingly without 
prejudice either for or against the woman about whom 
there has been so much rumor and so scarce fact. There 
are a few weak spots—the jerky prologue, the lack of 
footnotes, the inadequate summing up of so dramatic 
and so long a life. However, Daughter of Destiny is 
authoritative and interesting. Miss Williams made an 
exhaustive search into source materials of friend and 
enemy alike. Especially valuable were the newly dis- 
covered voluminous letters, diaries, newspaper clip- 
pings put in a secret closet by Clara years ago. 


There were forty years of preparation before Clara 
really found herself. In Oxford she was a bright and 
beloved child turned nurse at eleven for two years of 
devoted service to her brother. As for the rest of the 
time, she went to school, learned to weave in her 
brother’s factory, became a schoolteacher, and won 
over the big boys by her skill in ball pitching and 
mumble-peg. She spurned three suitors in a row. She 
never could love a man enough to sink her own identity 
into his career; but she didn’t hesitate to bank the ten 
thousand dollar gift of one of them. For this she was 
exceedingly grateful later on. At twenty-nine she left 
North Oxford to study at the Clinton Liberal Institute 
in New York, a Universalist school, where she 
promptly became a star pupil. It was an early char- 
acteristic of Clara to become top performer at any task 
in hand. She was not happy otherwise. 

At Bordentown, N. J., life took on real color for 
Clara. Backed by law she devised a plan to put the 
children of the streets into school. A worried school 
committee suggested that what these children did was 
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“nobody’s business.” She retorted, “Always I shall 
make nobody’s business my business.” Afterwards, 
that became the motto of her life. She ably managed 
“nobody’s business,” but when the time came for a 
reward of the principalship, a man was chosen. Thus 
began many trials put upon her because the “inferior- 
ity” of her womanhood competed with the proved 
superiority of her skill. Disgusted with the spiteful 
animus of the man elected, Clara resighed and headed 
for Washington. There she went to work for the Patent 
Office because she could “keep her mouth shut” in 
secret business. There, too, she endured the insults 
heaped upon women at work. Summing up her daily 
running of the gauntlet of tobacco juice, cigar smoke 
and catcalls, she wrote, “I walked rapidly, seeing only 
their boots.” She stayed in Washington, earning an 
excellent salary for her day and learning the intricate 
ways of governmental organization and Congressional 
mentality. She was in Washington when war was 
declared. 

At this point, Clara’s life and Miss Williams’ biogra- 
phy get strongly under way. All else is preparation. 
Clara sensed this, for she wrote, “This conflict is the 
one thing I’ve been waiting for.” It was. In conflict 
whether with war, wind, fire or famine, she was at her 
best. On an April Friday, 1861, the 6th Massachusetts 
arrived in Baltimore and was mobbed. On Saturday 
Clara rushed to meet them, and so in service to her 
fellow townsmen began her service to the nation. She 
anticipated the soldiers’ needs and appealed for home 
help through the Worcester Spy. The response was so 
great that she hired a warehouse, and from then on her 
work was in dead earnest. She was an organizer, and 
she worked alone. Always she was to prefer that way, 
oftentimes to her sorrow. 

But now she longed to be at the front. She went, 
riding high atop her loaded wagons, cooking, nursing, 
writing letters, bearing food and provisions, so that 
one army surgeon at Cedar Mountain wrote, “I thought 
that night if heaven ever sent out a holy angel, she 
must be one, her assistance was so timely.” She was 
at the carnage of Cedar Mountain, Fairfax and Antie- 
tam. She narrowly escaped death at Fredericksburg. 
She stood the siege at Morris Island and the horror of 
the Petersburg Mine explosion. How could she bear 
such suffering? She explained, “You no longer have 
an identity at such times. You are merely a channel 
through which flows hardest work . . . and after a time, 
the erosion wears you out and you are through—until 
the next time.” She loved it, not the pain but the being 
there, and when there was no next time she was not 
joyous, only sadly relieved, that the Union had won. 

In the aftermath of war she organized her Office of 
Correspondence with Friends of Missing Men, financed 
by that ten thousand dollar gift of a rejected suitor, 
approved by Lincoln, aided by the Government Print- 
ing Office and newspapers throughout the North. Be- 
fore the work ended she sent information to families 
of over twenty-three thousand missing men. The most 
sweeping result came from her meeting with Dorrence 
Atwater, afterwards a stanch admirer, though twenty 
years her junior. He had been a prisoner at Anderson- 
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ville, where his duty was to record deaths of Union 
men there. Believing the mortality too great he secretly 
copied a list of the dead and brought it through Union 
lines. The Government wanted to buy it. Dorrence 
wanted to publish it, but finally yielded the rolls on 
threat of confiscation, a promise of a clerkship and 
return of the list. The last was not forthcoming, but 
Clara in- 1865 got the Secretary of War’s permission, 
the list, forty-two laborers and a guard to aid in the 
macabre task of marking nearly thirteen thousand 
graves. Back in Washington the Government de- 
manded a return of the list. Dorrence refused, still 
hoping for publication. His things were searched, but 
the rolls were not found—and for good reason, Clara 
had hidden them. She meant to see that list published, 
government or no government approval. She let Dor- 
rence receive a fine, dishonorable discharge from the 
Army, and a prison sentence. As compensation she 
later wangled him an acquittal and a job in Tahiti. 
Finally, she presuaded Horace Greeley to publish the 
whole story of Andersonville, including the lists. 

The whole job was expensive and Congressional ap- 
propriation barely covered essentials. She needed 
money and took to the lecture platform, where for two 
years she had a terrific schedule across the North with 
all the popular acclaim she could enjoy. She was an 
actress and, still provided she was the star, gave an 
impassioned, impressive delivery well calculated to en- 
chant the G. A. R. and their applauding families to the 
tune of twelve thousand dollars. Then one winter 
evening in 1868 she rose to speak to a crowded house 
but no sound came. Her voice had failed. The nervous 
breakdown had come and the doctor condemned her 
to three years of complete rest in Europe. 

Clara went, but she rested badly. She wandered 
about Europe, becoming ill and listless, generally miser- 
able and altogether unhappy, until the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out. In Geneva she had already heard 
about the Red Cross, the international organization to 
help war sufferers founded by the young Swiss Henri 
Dunant. She was interested, but delayed action until 
now, when she volunteered at Red Cross headquarters. 
Failing to be sent to the front she went to Strasbourg, 
at invitation of the Grand Duchess of Baden, and be- 
gan the rehabilitation of civilians throughout work- 
rooms. Bismarck himself inspected them and was im- 
pressed. Clara, astonishingly, found him “gentle and 
good at heart.” From Strasbourg she hastened to the 
Paris starving to disburse funds sent from America 
and England. Then, her work complete, she collapsed. 
For her, days of quiet were always days of melancholia. 
She was wretched in England, at North Oxford, in 
Washington, and at the age of fifty she retired to Dans- 
ville, N. Y., for a rest cure. While there she met a 
young man, Julian B. Hubbell, who became more a 
son than a devoted follower, a relationship Clara valued 
to the point of preventing his marriage. She always 
demanded and received from him complete service to 
the Red Cross, with her at its head, as doctor, field 
worker and friend. 

In the end, of course, it was her fight to get the 
American signature on the Treaty of Geneva that re- 
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stored her health and spirit. Armed with letters from 
international headquarters Clara went to Washington 
and proceeded systematically to “educate” important 
people through conversations, pamphlets and lectures. 
She even added her own contribution, later to become 
the “American Amendment,” which called for Red 
Cross service in national calamity other than war, in 
flood, fever, famine. She fought indifference, opposi- 
tion and ignorance on the part of Congress and Cabi- 
net. Sometimes she almost gave up, only to return 
with new fervor. She formally organized a Red Cross 
executive board, herself as president, had a resolution 
read in Congress, and gladly heard a promise of Gar- 
field’s approval. Cheerfully she packed to go home. 
That day Garfield was shot—and Clara had to start 
all over again, with a new cabinet. 

It was not until January, 1882, that the Secretary 
of State called her in and handed her the final treaty. 
She wept with joy. It was all she wished. On March 
16 the treaty was ratified by the Senate, and the Miss- 
issippi overflowed. 

Within the week the American Red Cross sent 
its first appeal to the people for help—money, clothes, 
medicine. After that, until near the end of her long 
life (she was now sixty-one), Clara was bound up in 
the Red Cross. The Ohio flooded and Clara was there 
in the field. From the rescue boats she gave out needed 
food, coal, money and seeds, organized and instructed 
committees, kept accounts, and wrote receipts for one 
hundred seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of mate- 
rial. This was only the beginning of her personal fight 
with earthquake, drought, hurricane, fever, at home; 
the Sea Islands Hurricane—‘What are you people de- 
pending upon for winter?” Answer, “God and Miss 
Barton”; in starving Armenia—‘“Order of Chevaliers of 
Melusine XII-XIX Centuries conferred upon Miss 
Clara Barton for humanitarian service’; in war-torn 
Cuba—the hospital ship Texas ordered to lead the 
American Fleet into Santiago Bay. That was the glory 
of her life summed up, making “nobody’s business my 
business” with the essentials of human needs. But the 
story does not end there. 

Dissensions, jealousies, oppositions are blackly 
woven into the rest. Factions within and without the 
Red Cross itself decided the organization was much too 
much under Clara’s thumb. They raised questions of 
financial integrity and once sent a public accountant 
to check up on her, an act which thoroughly infuriated 
Clara and led her to become obsessed with the convic- 
tion, sometimes accurate, that she was being spied 
upon. They protested that she was too old and feeble, 
and Clara at seventy-nine rose up in vigor to attend 
the international convention at St. Petersburg. They 
decided she had been president and chief runner of the 
Red Cross too long. Clara, who had frequently offered 
to resign the presidency, now, at the annual meeting, 
1902, had herself elected president for life by a vote of 
twenty-three to twelve members present, sixty-six to 
one by proxy. The Red Cross had been her personal 
charge too long to let it go gracefully. Clara’s enemies 
speedily took the matter to the President of the United 
States who with his Cabinet formed a board of con- 
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sultation. Here they charged, and with good reason, 
that at a “packed” meeting arbitrary powers in organi- 
zation, administration and finances had been given one 
person—that one being Clara. So the battle neared 
its climax. Clara at eighty-three was paying heavily 
for her habit of playing a lone hand and her insistence 
on being star performer. She could not compromise. 
She would not co-operate. The harder she was pressed 
the firmer she stuck, though privately she yearned to 
get out from under this humiliation. She talked of 
Mexico—but she stayed. One of her defenders, Walter 
Phillips, summed up the despair and dismay of her 
friends, saying, “It is fast getting to be a national trait 
among us to forget a man’s work as soon as he brings 
it to a point from which some other can proceed toward 
its perfect finish. And if the real builder, to preserve 
his own peace, dare to linger near the walls molded 
from the stuff of which his very soul is made, we find 
obloquy enough at hand to bury him quickly out of 
sight.” 

Slowly the investigation reached its climax, which, 
after all the shouting, name-calling and misery, proved 
a washout. The chief witness against Clara, John 
Morlan, a former trusted employee, failed to appear. 
The committee on its own motion refused to proceed 
and the investigation ended then and there. 

Clara, her name cleared, resigned the presidency at 
once. In July, 1904, she ended her diary with bitter 
thoughts born of trouble, “The Red Cross has settled 
itself. I will resign even my membership and when I 
can get out of my house and my hands all that belongs 
to the new organization it will be the same as if I had 
never known it. This will be well.’ Indignities, dis- 
loyalties, insults, Clara neither forgot nor forgave. 
Among her last words on the Red Cross were these 
written under a clipping about a handsome necklace 
which disappeared at a Red Cross reception, “So they 
steal among themselves.” Sore, humiliated, and angry, 
Clara found solace in her new labor as president of the 
National First Aid Association of America. 

The last years passed slowly. All her life she had 
been weighted by the ills and anxieties of friends and 
family. In physical or financial stress they regularly 
imposed upon her. At the end even these had passed 
away and so independent was she that she preferred 
being left alone save for many social meetings and 
G. A. R. celebrations. She divided her time between 
Oxford and Glen Echo and she became increasingly 
occupied with religion and pseudo-manifestations of 
the spirit. Clara never joined a church. In her youth 
she had attended the Universalist church in North Ox- 
ford. Later her religion was summed up in going about 
doing good. But now she became intrigued with the 
“sejentific” and the occult. Mrs. Eddy she heartily 
admired, but she was fascinated by the spiritualistic 
seances. Eagerly she tried to talk with the dead. An 
array of celebrities, American Presidents and Euro- 
pean royalty brought her kind words. She was no 
dupe, but she needed kind words now, and perhaps she 
hoped. ; 

Quietly she prepared for death. On Good Friday, 
1912, she fled back to the Civil War battlefield and 
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became one with the dying soldiers. When loving 
hands restrained her, she cried, “Let me go! Let me 
go!” And so she died. 

Hers is a difficult character to summarize. On 
one hand: she was domineering and uncompromising. 
On the other she was fearless for others, loyal, efficient 
and generous of her self and goods. In idleness she 
was miserable both in body and in spirit, but in an 
emergency she was a leader, a splendid organizer, and 
a tower of strength. It was not so much her honesty 
or her good intent but her possessiveness and “bossi- 
ness” that her enemies should have questioned. Had 
they seen the warehouses and cars crowded with 
American generosity, had they known the destitute and 
desperate in the muddy fields, perhaps they would have 
understood why bookkeeping on a packing box was 
slightly irregular, why relief of suffering could not 
await the treasurer in Washington in every instance. 
She was often wrong, but whatever can be said against 
her methods and her moods, the fact remains firm and 
clear that it was through her efforts, and hers alone, 
that the Red Cross first came to America, that its 
services were stretched to include peacetime calamity, 
and that all the people took it to their hearts. 
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ere were many honors, meetings, conferences, 
tributes of all kinds, twenty-one national and inter- 
national decorations, medals and resolutions. When 
she died the press praised her, “Our greatest national 
heroine.” But better by far for memorial are the “girls 
and roses, boots and boats, hospitals and dispensaries, 
organizations and counties—God alone knows the num- 
ber of things, the kind of orders and the hundreds of 
women that immortalize Clara Barton.” And no mat- 
ter what happened in those last unhappy years the 
National Red Cross building remains a symbol of her 
greatest achievement. 

Miss Williams has done a commendable piece of 
work. Clara Barton: Daughter of Destiny is a clear 
and definitive biography. Time spent reading it will 
be time well spent in the discovery of a woman neither 
black nor white, but essentially human. 

If Miss Williams could have been as fair to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, President of the United States, to 
John Hay, Secretary of State,-and to other public 
officials who insisted that the Red Cross must be re- 
organized, and who had good reason for the insistence, 
the book would have been a better contribution to 
history. 


When Churches Back Church Papers 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


N the beautiful Methodist church-of Newtonville, 
Mass., a central church for Methodism in the 
Boston area, at the 11 a. m. service Sunday, Janu- 

ary 25, 1942, church papers of all denominations came 
into their rightful heritage of attention and emphasis. 

Rev. J. Franklin Knotts, D.D., pastor, decided 
that the one way to show his people that support of 
church papers was not a side issue with him was by 
arranging a service when most of his people would be 
present, all parts of which would say to the congrega- 
tion, “Christianity itself is endangered if you let the 
church papers starve.” 

Dr. Knotts invited Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zions Herald, Methodist; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
former editor of the Christian Register, Unitarian, and 
church editor of the Boston Transcript for many years; 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House; and Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor 
of Advance, Congregational-Christian, to take ten min- 
utes each at sermon time in this service. Dr. Gilroy 
had to be in Chicago at the time of the meeting, but 
the others were present with the writer as reporter—a 
reporter who was invited into the chancel to offer the 
prayer. 

It was planned beforehand that if the service 
seemed to reach the people, it would be repeated in 
churches of different denominations, for invitations to 
do this had come in before the men had spoken even 
once. 

Not to advertise themselves or even their individual 
papers was this plan made, but if possible to break 
a deadly and deadening church habit—generous sup- 


port of everything connected with the church except 
church journalism. 

This Newtonville church is well staffed and has a 
choir of the first order, which means one capable of 
singing with religious feeling. 

The student assistant, Rev. Alvin T. Mayberry, 
conducted the opening service,,and then Dr. Knotts 
put himself and his great influence with his people 
squarely behind support of the church papers. He told 
why he had arranged the service and who the editors 
were. He called the editors “the shock troops of 
Christendom.” There was nothing halfhearted about it 
either. As one editor whispered, “When a pastor goes 
out that way for anything in church work, that thing 
goes over big in his church.” 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke first. In part he 
said: “Jesse Glover brought the first printing press to 
this country soon after Harvard University opened. 
It was set up by Stephen Daye and his name survives 
in the Stephen Daye Press. From the beginning the 
printing press served good government and sound re- 
ligion. It is more than an accident that the develop- 
ment of free religion and democratic government runs 
along with the growth of printing. There was a re- 
ligious press in this country before a secular one. Be- 
cause of the religious press, we have the great develop- 
ment of hospitals, schools, colleges, orphanages, and 
homes for the aged. 

“There is power in the religious press greater than 
people sometimes realize. In Boston there are eleven 
religious publications, six of them Protestant, with a 
circulation of three hundred thousand. In the United 
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States there are one hundred twenty-seven representa- 
tive religious papers, sixty-two Protestant, and the cir- 
culation is 2,956,042. 

“The flowering of religious journalism was in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. In Boston the 
Congregationalist, now the Advance, was started in 
1816, Tue CuristrAn Leaver in 1819, the Christian 
Register in 1821, and Zions Herald in 1823. 

“In early days, the issues fought out in the church 
papers were theological. Later the church papers re- 
corded and stimulated a new interest in the ethical 
teachings of Christianity. In work for temperance 
and prison reform, in fighting slavery, gambling, capi- 
tal punishment, and other evils, the papers came to- 
gether. The first real ecumenicity was ecumenicity of 
editors. 

“After the Civil War, the church paper became a 
family paper. Then came a flood of special-interest 
papers, boys’ and girls’ papers, women’s papers, farm 
papers, and again church papers were changed to meet 
changing conditions. 

“As great advertising companies were organized, 
church papers lost the advertising which heretofore 
had solved the financial problem. People do not un- 
derstand that without advertising no papers, secular 
or religious, can exist unless they are endowed. If, 
like colleges, they render important service to society, 
then, like colleges, they must be supported.” 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach was in fine form. He 
claimed St. Luke, author of the third gospel, as one 
of the first editors. He described Luke’s gospel as a 
great news story. ‘“Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to set forth in order . . . it seemed good to 
me also,” said Luke, “having had perfect understand- 
ing from the very first, to write.” “Note,” said Dr. 
Dieffenbach, “that it is more important to have it 
written down than to perpetuate it by word of mouth. 
That is journalism. The word ‘gospel’ suggests journal- 
ism, for it means ‘good news.’ In the very beginning, 
our Christianity had no cathedrals, no choirs, no the- 
ology, no scriptures. All that the early Christians had 
was themselves and a story. That story was not an 
editorial or a sermon. It was not an opinion. It was 
news, not views. And in that word ‘news’ you have 
the gospel of journalism. The gospels suggest the 
veritable thing that these brethren are doing for the 
world today. 

“They are telling the story behind the story, giving 
the news behind the news, telling the things that 
secular journals cannot come out and say, making sig- 
nificant interpretations of facts. 

“The great object of the gospelis the great object 
of the religious papers, the union of humanity. When 
we cease to continue our religious journals, we shall 
discontinue our Christianity.” 

Dr. L. O. Hartman made a stirring address in clos- 
ing. “Always men want a reason,” he said. “I give 
you some reasons for support of church papers: 

“1. Church papers are at least as important as 
other parts of church work. We finance our churches, 
our hospitals, our homes for the aged, our missionary 
projects. We ought not to put the ministry of the 
written word in a different category. Church papers 
are entitled to the support of church people. 
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“2. We ought to support church papers because — 
every Christian ought to take and read such a paper. 
Every special group has its paper. Lawyers, doctors, 
farmers read their own papers. Ought not Christians 
to do as well by Christianity as farmers do by the in- 
terests of the farm. 

“In Advance I read a letter to the editor telling 

what laymen want. Boiled down to one word, it is 
information. If they have information, dull, lethargic, 
indifferent Christians are apt to become active Chris- 
tians. 
“3. The influence of church papers extends far be- 
yond the borders of the denomination they represent. 
There is a great spread to what they say. We took a 
survey of articles copied from Zions Herald. In two 
months, nineteen papers copied the articles. For one 
article we had a circulation outside our own list of 
four hundred eighty thousand people and for another 
article twenty million people. The church paper reaches 
out far beyond the subscription list. 

“4. The church should support the paper because 
the paper strengthens the church. The paper reinforces 
the word of the preacher and brings techniques to the 
local church that have worked in other churches. 

“5. The church paper raises thousands of dollars 
for the causes and the projects of the denominations. 
Dare the denominations let the church papers perish 
for lack of financial backing? 

“6. The church papers promote fellowship. They, 
keep us from becoming provincial. The paper brings 
news from all over the world and broadens men. 

“Tf Christianity means anything, it means under- 
standing. It means faith in one another. It means 
faith in God. The paper strengthens faith. It fosters 
co-operation. in our Methodist Church, it keeps the 
parts together. 

“Zions Herald faces a crisis. Local churches are 
helping us through. District superintendents have 
taken the brunt of our plan to greatly enlarge our sub- 
scription list. Churches are underwriting their quota 
of new subscriptions on a three-year basis. We are 
here today confident of the sympathy and support of 
this great church in Newtonville. 

“7. Finally, support the church papers because the 
church papers mold opinion, and opinion is the might- 
iest thing on earth.” 


THE INEVITABLE 


I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear; 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God,—that somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp—better, with love, a crust 
Than loving in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 

Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot; 

But, with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


Saray K. Bo.ton 
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“Rebuilding the Temple” 


STRIKING brochure, entitled “Rebuilding the 
Temple: the Story of a Ruined Sanctuary,” 
has been written by Rev. Leslie D. Weather- 

head about the destruction of his church, the City 
Temple, and about plans which are being made for 
reconstruction. The booklet includes many striking 
pictures, interesting information about the work of 
the City Temple, and moving stories of the experiences 
of the church and its members during the Blitz. 

We quote a typical passage. 

“On another (Saturday) night the City Temple 
suffered again, although there was little more that 
could be destroyed. At that time we had been grac- 
iously allowed to meet in the Memorial Hall, the 
headquarters of the Congregational Union. On the 
following morning I set off to conduct worship with 
a heavy heart. All night the bombs had been drop- 
ping, the guns roaring, the shrapnel falling. I should 
think no one in London had had any sleep, and many 
hundreds had suffered. In the suburb where I live we 
had been fortunate this time, though my own home 
had been damaged by earlier raids. Yet I felt sad on 
this bright morning, and apprehensive of the stories 
of suffermg my people would tell me. 

“Before we had gone a mile the bright sky had 
disappeared and given place to rolling clouds of smoke 
that covered the heavens with a pall of smoke and 
made the streets look as though it were a November 
evening. How we escaped punctures I have never 
understood. We drove continually over broken glass, 
and parked at last near Smithfield Market. Then we 
walked. Down one side of bomb craters we went, 
and up the other. Skirting piles of debris, including 
part of the famous Old Bailey, which I saw come 
down into the street, and clambering over baulks of 
timber and massive lumps of masonry, threading our 
way between and over hosepipes, we came at last to 
Farringdon Street, which was blazing all down one 
side as far as one could see. Fortunately, the Me- 
morial Hall was safe, though all approaches to it were 
dangerous, either from flames or from falling buildings. 
One could not pass up Ludgate Hill towards St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for the flames from both sides met in the 
middle of the street. 

“Yet the small hall in which we met to worship 
was crowded with people and many stood in the corri- 
dors outside. I took for my subject, ‘The Power of 
God,’ and read part of that glorious letter of St. Peter 
to a church suffering the agony of persecution under 
the monster Nero. We felt gloriously close to the 
infant church of the first century as we prayed and 
sang, with London burning all round us. 

“Tn the sermon I had to raise my voice to be heard 
above the hiss of the firemen’s hoses and the roar of 
the flames devouring the buildings on the opposite side 
of the street. One of the buildings, which the whole 
congregation could see through the windows, bore the 
advertisement: “Hot Sausages Ready’! I felt quite sure 
they were hot; too hot for the firemen to get near! 

“T shall never forget that service. In the middle 
of it a gas main exploded with a roar. The flames 
‘lit up the faces of the congregation, but only one 
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fainted, and she had been up all night following the 
reception of the news that her brave airman-lover was 
‘missing.’ I turned to Mr. Clare on one side of me 
and to Miss Barton on the other, and we whispered in 
consultation as to whether we should give up the idea 
of an evening service. I then announced that the 
second service would be held as usual. And again the 
people crowded the hall. I spoke on the inner serenity 
of spirit which Christ promised to those who trusted 
him. We felt the Master was indeed in the midst and 
that no outward horror and destruction could invade 
our hearts. 

“That evening I had to go to the hospital to find 
out the truth about one of my best men, a member of 
the Church Council. In doing duty for another he had 
been instantly killed by an exploding bomb. I married 
him fourteen months ago to a bride who is a widow at 
twenty-three. I went out to see her, late that Sunday 
evening, in her suburban home. No one, unless he 
had an adequate hold on God, could be anything but 
dejected. Yet among my own people there was and 
is a marvelous serenity, based on the things war can- 
not touch. And the girl-widow I visited that night was 
bravest of them all. 

“T have described in detail that Sunday—the worst 
day I have ever lived through—hbecause it tries to 
paint a picture of what my people are facing and the 
spirit in which they are facing it. Not one of us is in 
despair. These are great days for religion. We are in 
good heart, full of hope and confidence and determina- 
tion. We, the living members of the spiritual City 
Temple, 

Stand in the temple of our God 

As pillars— 
And we refuse to be cast down. We are determined to 
build again on the same site and carry on our work. 
In the meantime, quite unsought, came the invitation 
of the vicar of St. Sepulchre’s Anglican Church, with 
the full approval of the Bishop of London, to worship 
in that lovely shrine, only a hundred yards from our 
doors, on the site of which worship has been offered 
to Christ for over a thousand years. The vicar, Rev. 
G. H. Salter, M.A., Anglican son of a Methodist 
father, has made a gesture which will do more for the 
cause of Christian unity than many discussions and 
conferences. His brotherly action and friendly spirit 
have endeared him to us all for ever. We can the 
better bear the sight of the gaunt walls of the ruined 
City Temple if all that has happened leads us to 
demolish the walls of misunderstanding which have 
separated the Christian denominations.” 

The pamphlet can be obtained (price one shilling) 
from the City Temple Rebuilding Fund, 14 Cavendish 
Avenue, London, N. 3. 


FAITH TO EACH OTHER 


Taught by no priest, but by our beating hearts: 
Faith to each other; the fidelity 
Of men whose pulse leaps with kindred fire, 
Who in the flash of eyes, the clasp of hands, 
Nay, in the silent bodily presence, feel 
The mystic stirrings of a common life 
That makes the many one. 

AutHor UNKNOWN 
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New England Hill: Winter 


Before the Storm 


Black heads thrust against a thin green sky, 

Strong, clean and everlasting in their look, 

Earth’s power exultant, upward flung 

To great, green shoulders hunched upon the 
whitened hill. 

Pines are these, unbowed as yet before December’s 
snow. 


Slim, white, the naked bodies of the birch, 

Fragile, frail, quivering in the cold, 

Earth’s grace pinioned now on winter’s hill beneath 
a winter’s waxing moon. 

Birches are these, lacy patterns left from mellow 
spring. 


The Storm 


Black the clouds alive with death, 

The fury of the whirlwind loosed, 

The pines reared back—and broke. 

The great head snapped. The body, shattered, 

Lay with feeble roots hauled raw and ragged from 
their feeding place. 

The great pines broke. 


The birch bent low—and held. 

She gave her body to the wind, to lash, 

To whip, to beat and flail, but not to break. 
The slender birch, the frail and tender birch, 
The thing of spring had struck its roots 

Into the heart of earth—and held. 


New England Hill 


Above the hurt of sprawling pine, 
The white birch stands, 
Earth’s grace pinioned still 
Upon a winter’s hill, beneath a winter’s waxing 
moon. 
Este Oakes BARBER 


Tribute to Otis Skinner 
in Hartford 


T the morning service of the Church of the Re- 
A deemer, Hartford, Conn., on January 10, the 
Sunday after the death of Otis Skinner, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D.D., pastor, paid this tribute to 
’ the man who was brought up in our Hartford church, 
which Dr. Skinner, his father, served as pastor: 

So this morning we bring our tribute of praise for 
Otis Skinner, son of this church, who began his great 
career by taking part in amateur dramatic productions 
in the vestry of our old church on Main Street, which 
stood just in front of where the Travelers’ Tower now 
stands. His father was the minister, and one of our 
chancel windows is a memorial to him and Mrs. Skin- 
ner. “Father Skinner” he was called, for he was greatly 
loved. 
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Otis Skinner was doubly, trebly, fortunate—for- 
tunate in the home that was his—fortunate in having 
parents wise enough not to try to force him into some 
other line of work—and fortunate in that he discovered 
early just what he wanted to do, and did it, first in his 
spare time and then, for sixty years, as his life work. 

He was a man of deep sympathy and imagination, 
which made it possible for him to enter understand- 
ingly into such different parts, as Hajj, the Beggar, 
the Prince of Denmark, and Uncle Tom. He did not 
play a part—he lived it. Those who are still with us 
who played with him in “The Honeymoon,” the first 
time he appeared upon the stage, recount interesting 
and amusing incidents of his young manhood. We 
honor them today as well, for they helped him in his 
first steps toward that high place in his profession 
which he later attained and held so long. 

It is well for us to remember men like him. The 
history and tradition of this church is richer because 
of him. And so we bring our tribute of honor and 
praise, because he helped us all to understand so many 
varieties of our fellow men. As was said at his funeral 
(the words from Hamlet) , so now we say, “Good night, 
sweet prince, and flights of angels sing thee to thy 
rest.” 


Some South American Writers 
John H. Hershey 


A NEW world of thought awaits the inquiring 
minds of those who have not as yet begun ex- 
ploring. It is the world of sociology, poetry, 

liberal theology, and philosophy of Latin-America. As 

aids in learning more about the lives and teachings of 

Latin-American thinkers, books of a few of them are 

listed below. All are in English. 

First, books by Latin-Americans or about them will 
be considered briefly, and then books of a more general 
nature. Dr. Ricardo Rojas, professor of literature in 
the University of Buenos Aires, is author of a book 
about religion which should interest liberals. It has 
been translated into English by Webster E. Browning, 
and is entitled The Invisible Christ. 

Haya de la Torre of Peru is a progressive leader 
who urges both individual and social reform. Informa- 
tion about him may be found in That Other America 
and The Spanish Christ by John A. Mackay, Inside 
Latin-America by John Gunther, and in books on South 
America by Carleton Beals. Two articles in Common 
Sense magazine of March and November, 1941, are also 
helpful, the latter being by Haya himself. 

Poems of the Chilean poet, whose pen name is 
Gabriela Mistral, are found in Some Spanish-American 
Poets by Alice Stone Blackwell and in Modernist Trend 
in Spanish-American Poetry by G. D. Craig. Dr. 
Mackay’s books mentioned above contain useful in- 
formation about the poet. Though a devout Catholic, 
she has been called by some a liberal. 

The two large American countries having millions 
of Negroes are Brazil and the United States. A book, 
The Negro in Brazil, has been translated into English 
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by Richard Pattee. It was written by the Brazilian 
anthropologist, Dr. Arthur Ramos, who has been a 
visiting professor in this country. 

All the Latin-Americans thus far referred to are 
still living. Two men, not living, who are worth know- 
ing are, first, Eugenio Maria de Hostos of Puerto Rico, 
(1839-1903) , an educator of high moral character and 
broadness of vision. A great deal about him is in The 
Lima Resolution, the Essay on Hamlet, and Other 
Papers, Bulletin No. 12, published by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. An account of Hostos is also given in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Here it should be 
said that unfortunately many of the eminent Latin- 
Americans are not even named in some of the standard 
encyclopedias. The other Latin-American is Jose 
Enrique Rodo of Uruguay (1872-1917), who is author 
of a beautifully written book, Ariel, which is today 
worth reading by liberals. 

For general reference, the book, Who’s Who in 
Latin-America, by Percy A. Martin, is valuable, as it 
gives brief accounts of the careers and published works 
of living Latin-Americans. Samuel Guy Inman’s Latin- 
America, Its Place in World Life is very useful because 
it includes information not only about economic and 
political conditions, but also about intellectual leaders 
of the various countries. The Pan-American Union 
publishes bulletins and bibliographies that are of 
great help. 

The study of Latin-American thinkers of past and 
present should prove to be an exciting mental adven- 
ture to all who undertake it. 


Yesterday’s Child 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a boy, I used to go from my 
\ \) home in the country to the City of London 
School. I went by train. In England, as 
you may know, the railway coaches are made into 
many separate compartments, seating six very com- 
fortably, eight less comfortably, and ten very uncom- 
fortably. Therefore, it was a joy each morning to 
fight for corner seats; and, although small, I was a 
skillful and crafty nabber of corners. We schoolboys 
were all very noisy and tiresome, and old gentlemen 
. shunned us, saying, as they do now, that for the life 
of them they did not know what the rising generation 
was coming to. At each station on the way to the 
city other boys were waiting; and, if they belonged to 
our little gang, we yelled to them to pile in with us; 
and, if they did not belong, we greeted them with 
frigid looks or with cruel and witless jests. For boys, 
as you will agree, are often extremely cruel. So are 
girls, although their technique is different. Girls can 
be equally mean. I think I contrived to combine in 
a measure the cruelty of a boy and the meanness of a 
girl—when I was in the train. 
But now and then I was not entirely happy. For, 
when the train pulled up at a horrible slummy part 
of London called Bermondsey, there was a boy who 
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often got into our compartment to whom none of us 
ever spoke. He must have been very poor; he was 
thin and very shy and wore shabby clothes. We knew 
he belonged to our school by the badge on his little 
cap; but we also knew he must be a scholarship boy 
and therefore clever; so we, who were not clever, made 
up for it by being snobs. For years he caught that 
train, and always we ignored him. Our school was 
for gentlemen, so we behaved like perfect little cads. 

When I left school and went to college, I never 
saw that boy again; but I remembered his thin face, 
his shabby clothes, and his gentle air. And when I 
was quite grown up, I wondered if he remembered his 
experiences in the train and hated us all. Hated us 
still. 

Two years ago the bombs rained down on London 
and great fires blazed, and some of the worst damage 
was done in Bermondsey. And, when I saw the photo- 
graphs, there swam up in my mind again the thin face 
of the boy who had lived there. I must try to pay 
back a little of what I owed him, I told myself; and 
I found that I could send a parcel of clothes and a 
little money to Bermondsey. It was pleasing to think 
that some homeless children would be fed and warmed 
by the horrible little snob of yesterday. I liked to 
imagine that the uncomplaining poor boy might for- 
give me, if he knew. I felt I was paying back a trifle 
of my debt. 

But two weeks ago I began to fear that debts are 
not so easily discharged; for I picked up a Boston 
newspaper and I read that, when the news of the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor was heard in London, the 
poor children of Bermondsey of their own free will 
had gone round and collected halfpennies and pennies 
to send us here. If you could only know how rarely 
pennies ever reach the hands of children in Bermond- 
sey! But they had done this thing—given their 
pennies so rare, and had sent the sum of five shillings 
and ninepence to America with thanks for all that 
America had done for Bermondsey. 

. And, as I finished reading this bit of news, I looked 
away down the arches of the years, and far off I saw 
a smile on the thin gentle face of the boy; and I said, 
“So I am still in your debt, boy of yesterday!” And 
this is what he answered, “There are no yesterdays. 
You owe me nothing now. At long last we are 
brothers.” 


MERCY 


The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: It is twice blest,— 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway,— 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 


WitiiAM SHAKESPEARE 
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Statements on the War 
McKnight: Support the Government 


Ap HE awful thing which we so dreaded has come. Until 
the last I hoped that it could be avoided. America 
should have stayed at peace if at all possible. That this is 
no longer possible is apparent to all sane men. The attack 
of the militarists of Japan must be resisted, together with 
the advances of Germany. If we had played our hand better, 
this might not have happened, for we have not been guiltless 
of imperialism in Asia. Indeed, we have to a large extent 
aided the Japanese imperialist by supplying materials for war- 
fare. However, this is now behind. 

Japan must be defeated. The Axis war machine must 
be crushed. Otherwise there will be no liberty on the face 
of the earth and all human progress will be made impossible. 
We must discipline ourselves as we have never done before. 
We must forget privileges and luxuries and remember duties. 
We must allow ourselves to become as much as we can, with- 
out losing basic fundamentals of civil rights, a warlike unit 
that can strike and strike hard. Great Britain is an example 
to us. In that country there is still freedom of speech and 
press. Parliament is still the freest law-making body on earth. 
Radicals can still denounce the King and the Prime Minister 
from the floor. The rights of organized labor are safe- 
guarded. Labor has disciplined itself, it is true, but this 
is very different from external regimentation. The four free- 
doms must stay here or they cannot be extended to the world 
when this war is over. 

We must continue to plan for the world to be. The church 
must be the leading agency in this. We must keep hate out 
of our hearts even while we temporarily accept force and 
violence as a way of life in the theater of war. We must 
remember that the Japanese, German and Italian people had 
no more to do with this war than we. 

We are at war. We must support our government with 
effort and money. If we keep a vision of the world to be, 
perhaps, it will come when peace has been signed. Perhaps 
out of the awful suffering will come a more noble world. 


Blauvelt: Cannot Bless War 


HE entrance of the United States into the present world 


conflict has compelled all of us to search our minds and - 


hearts regarding our position on the war. Because of the re- 
lationship that exists between a minister and his people, and 
believing that you are entitled to know my own decision on 
this problem, I desire, in all honesty and sincerity, to make 
this personal statement to you. 

After our country entered the war of 1914-18, I enlisted 
in the U. S. Navy, and was discharged in May, 1919, with an 
ensign’s commission. As most of you know, however, during 
the years since then I became a pacifist in my attitude toward 
war. It seems unnecessary to trace here the course which led 
me to this position. Suffice it to say that neither on rational, 
ethical, moral, nor religious grounds have I been able to 
sanction war in general as a means of attempting to settle 
international disputes. Now I am unable to sanction this 
present war in particular. 

I am keenly aware that this decision affords no perfect 
solution to the problems of war, and that it involves me in 
certain inconsistencies which, in a world of evil, I see no 
hope of resolving. Try as I might, it would be manifestly 
impossible to dissociate myself totally from the war effort 
of my country. For example, a portion of any taxes which I 
as a citizen shall pay will be used to help finance this war. 
Moreover, I cannot be indifferent concerning the issues at 
stake in this struggle. I hate the totalitarian way of life. 
It is the antithesis of everything to which I as a minister am 
dedicated. Its triumph would be an incalculable disaster for 
all men, including its own adherents. Therefore, I share with 
you the determination to do all in my power to destroy it. 


T cannot convince myself, however, that war will accomplish , 


that end. Neither do I have any hate in my heart toward 
those peoples who have embraced totalitarianism in despair 
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of solving by other means their problems for which the demo- 
cratic nations are in part responsible. Also, unlike some, I 
have no desire to see the Axis countries wiped off the face of 
the earth, but, rather, through justice and co-operation I 
yearn to see them brought within the family of nations. 

Again, I fully realize that to withhold my support of 
this war lays me open to the charge of self-righteousness, of 
ingratitude for the blessings which are mine as an American 
citizen, and of attempting to escape the sacrifices which others 
are making in what they conscientiously believe to be the 
only available way to defend and preserve our country. In 
answer I can only say that I neither judge nor condemn any 
one who believes it to be his moral obligation to support this 
war. Rather do I honor him for being true to the dictates of 
his own conscience as I am trying to be true to mine. More- 
over, as in 1918 I offered my all to my country in defense 
of those ideals which are America, I now do so again. My 
problem is, however, that I cannot bring myself to kill for 
those ideals. 

What, then, do I propose to do? Because I see no good 
now to be gained thereby, I shall refrain from preaching 
pacifism from the pulpit. I must refuse, however, to make 
that pulpit an agency for promoting or blessing war. Because 
an overwhelming majority of my fellow citizens have decided 
for war, I shall not oppose or obstruct them in the perform- 
ance of what they regard as their patriotic duty, save as they 
deny or invade the constitutional rights of others. I shall 
endeavor to maintain an attitude of intelligent good will 
toward all mankind regardless of class, creed, or color. In my 
sermons, in study groups, and in personal conversations, I 
shall seek to suggest certain essentials of a just and durable 
peace; and I shall ally myself with any movement which I 
am convinced is attempting to create such a peace. I shall 
endeavor to do my utmost in helping’ to alleviate the tragic 
human suffering of the victims of war, both at home and 
abroad, and I expect to share with my fellow men whatever 
pain or peril, sorrow or sacrifice, the future may bring. In 
my work as a minister I shall try to interpret life and human 
experience in the light of the eternal verities of religion as it 
is given me to see them, to the end that we may be strength- 
ened, sustained, and empowered for the exigencies of life. 
That ministry will be offered to all alike, whether one be a 
conscientious supporter of war or a conscientious opponent 
of war. Finally, if differences of opinion arise among us, I 
shall strive earnestly to reserve unbroken the fellowship of 
this church and to maintain a unity of the spirit in the bonds 
of peace and love. 


Dr. Adams Helps China Relief 


HE Church Committee for China Relief sends this in- 

teresting story about Dr. Frank D. Adams: 

At a union service held on Thanksgiving Day in Oak 
Park, IIl., a unique appeal for China was made by Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D.D., of the Unity Universalist Church. 
He held a one dollar bill in front of him, and simulated speak- 
ing through it as a microphone. He held this attitude through- 
out, speaking very distinctly. The appeal was very effective 
and resulted in three hundred fifty dollars for the Church 
Committee for China Relief. 

This is Station WANT, headquarters of relief in China. 
Your announcer, a one dollar bill. 

In your happy Oak Park community I am not esteemed 
of great value. I am worth one meal in a fairly good restau- 
rant. I can be exchanged for two pounds of candy, or 
cigarettes enough to last three or four days—maybe! I will 
buy a necktie, a pair of socks or a jar of cold cream. I am 
the Open Sesame to two movie shows—if they are not first 
runs. I can buy five gallons of gas to carry you where you 
probably don’t need to go in a car which just possibly isn’t 
yet paid for. I’m just a humble dollar bill. 

But over here in stricken China I am a figure of im- 
portance and power. Do you know that fifty million people 
are homeless in this land; that more than one-third of this 
nation, which is larger than your blessed United States of 
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America, has been overrun and laid waste by war; that homes 
and hospitals have been destroyed, and seventy-six colleges 
have literally been moved thousands of miles from east to 
west; that a brave people in a strange and overcrowded 
region are making heartbreaking efforts to rehabilitate their 
ancient civilization? 

So when I, just a humble dollar bill in your well-lined 
pocket, arrive here, hope is renewed and faith in human 
brotherhood is vindicated. To you I am only small change, 
the price of a single meal. But here I provide food and 
shelter for twenty refugees for one whole day. Here a war 
orphan can subsist on me for eighteen days. Here I can 
supply one good meal for one hundred despairing sufferers. 
Here, with the help of twenty-four of my brothers, I can 

-endow a hospital bed for one entire year. Here I alone, with 
no help at all, can provide enough merciful chloroform for 
forty surgical operations. 

Do you remember 1936 and 1937, when your Ohio River 
went on a rampage and spread desolation over wide areas? 
People here in China know the meaning of river. floods; so 
they sent to rich America at that time two hundred thousand 
of me to alleviate suffering in your Ohio Valley. Now, in 
their brave desperation, they are turning to you. You in 
privileged America are implored to send more and more of 
us over on missions of mercy. But unless you send us quickly 
and in large numbers, millions of these helpless men, women 
and children must surely perish. It is in your power to grant 
them a reprieve from death. 

Hear me, in the name of God, of Jesus Christ and our 
common humanity! 

This is Station WANT in China speaking. I now return 
you to Station GIVE in Oak Park. 


Another Great Library Service 


AS a meeting of the board of directors of the General 
Theological Library on January 9, 1942, it was voted 
that ministers who desire the privilege of the use of the 
Library for officers and religious workers in their churches 
may obtain it upon request and by duly introducing said 
persons. The Library will grant the privilege to three such 
persons in each parish. 

Extension of the Library’s service to lay workers is made 
at the request of various ministers and because of the de- 
velopment which has taken place in recent years in the edu- 
cational program of many churches. 

This library on Beacon Hill, Boston, at 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street, was founded in 1860 and serves ministers of all 
denominations in New England free of all cost. For those 
residing more than twenty miles from Boston, who can less 
readily come to the Library in person, postage charges on 
books mailed are paid, both ways, by the Library. The 
use of the Library has now been extended to the laity on 
the same terms as to ministers. 

The Library contains forty-eight thousand volumes and 
regularly adds the latest books of value to those interested 
in all church work. The circulation last year was approxi- 
mately fifteen thousand volumes. 

On the board of directors are Rev. William W. Rose, D.D., 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, $.T.D., and Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D. Dean Lee S. McCollester was recently president of the 
Library. 

The management is in charge of a board of twenty-one 
directors, seven elected each year for a term of three years. 
’ Of the present board nine are ministers and eleven are from 
among the laity. 

About half the work of the Library is done by mail. 

The Library issues a Quarterly Bulletin of a dozen or 
more pages, containing a list of recent additions and also 
reading lists prepared by specialists. In these reading lists 
each book is critically characterized. The January, 1942, 
bulletin has a bibliography on religion and economics com- 
piled by Rey. Harry F. Ward, A.M., LL.D., professor emeri- 
tus of Christian ethics in Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. Recent bulletins have contained a bibliography 
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on war and religion by Henry J. Cadbury, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
D.D., Hollis professor of divinity in Harvard University, who 
is a member of the Book Committee, and a bibliography on 
the country: parish by Rev. Hilda L. Ives, D.D., of An- 
dover Newton Theological School. These bulletins are 
sent free to all users of the Library and to many of the lead- 
ing theological seminaries. 

The Library is maintained by income from a small en- 
dowment and annual subscriptions from individuals, churches 
and conferences. 


Where Latchstring Was Always Out 
Lyman I. Ward 


N the death of Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton, Ala., our 

church has lost its best known woman in the South. For 
nearly half a century Mrs. Miller has been active in all our 
affairs. It is given rarely to any individual to serve so great 
a cause through so many years. In the life of Mrs. Miller, 
the past was linked ideally with the present. In these later 
years, there was hardly a person living with just the same 
rich experience. She knew well the ministers and laymen who 
really gave our church form and substance. I have in mind 
two in particular, Dr. John C. Burruss of Notasulga, Ala., 
and Dr. Daniel Bragg Clayton of Columbia, S. C. They 
were active in our ministry for more than fifty years, traveling 
widely throughout the South. They were frequent guests at 
Mrs. Miller’s home. They not only received a warm wélcome 
in that home but Mrs. Miller’s purse was always open to 
them to help them on their way. I well remember one of the 
earliest conventions that I attended in Alabama. Dr. Clay- 
ton was an honored guest. It developed that he was in need 
of some financial assistance. It was Mrs. Miller who headed 
a committee to help him. Later ministers were treated with 
the same generosity. ; 

In all these later years, Mrs. Miller’s lovely home was 
open to every Universalist, no matter who he was or where 
he came from. I remember at one of our conventions, one 
of our ministers, somewhat eccentric, arrived in Brewton in 
the small hours of the morning. Nothing would do but he 
must go to Mrs. Miller’s house for the rest of the night. 
Mrs. Miller had been up rather late looking after late ar- 
rivals. She took the early-morning delegate as a matter of 
course and put him up with the very best of hospitality. 
So this woman has spent gloriously all her days. 

She and Mr. Miller, being successful in business, had the 
delights and the experiences of those who do well. Mrs. 
Miller traveled widely in this country and abroad. Choice 
friends were to be found in every metropolis in America. Her 
home was filled with the gleanings from these years of travel. 

Mrs. Miller was fond of good books, of the theater, 
and of music. It was a great happiness to her that her 
Universalism was in harmony with all that was best in a 
cultured life. Some years ago she led a committee in the 
endowment of the church at Brewton, and later she and her 
associates entirely revamped church and parsonage. The 
church in particular is a fine example of modern architecture. 
It is one of the most beautiful and useful churches of any 
denomination in the state. 

Born Alice Collins in Florida, she married Thomas R. 
Miller, a rising young lumber manufacturer of Brewton, in 
1890. There she made her home ever since. Three children 
were born of the union, Mrs. Iva Lee McMillan and John 
and David Miller. Mr. McMillan, who is one of the leading 
attorneys of the state, is also engaged with his brothers-in- 
law in carrying on the great business of the T. R. Miller 
Lumber Company. As the years brought. on its infirmities 
to Mrs. Miller, her children, one and all, became more and 
more tender. Few mothers have ever been as blessed with 
the love and service of children as was Mrs. Miller. Words 
are inadequate to express our sense of loss. However, I am 
sure that in our daily walks and especially at our convention 
seasons, we shall feel her presence and shall gird ourselves 
a little more firmly because of her shining example of what 
a disciple of our liberal faith should be. 
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On Guarp. By Joseph R. Sizoo. Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 


This book is a collection for seriatim 
daily reading of 365 brief paragraphs by 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, minister of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas (Presby- 
terian) of New York City. In addition 
to these paragraphs, it contains seven 
prayers, set in traditional pattern. Pub- 
lished in pocket size, bound in water re- 
sistant cloth, and carrying a convenient 
subject index, it is presented by the 
Macmillan Company as a volume for use 
primarily among men in the Services. 

The paragraphs average one hundred 
ten or so words in length. Each may 
be read in less than a minute, but in 
every case the impulse to thought is 
sufficient to make the mental pendulum 
swing through many arcs. + 

Those who suspect from the title that 
this may be a manual of chauvinistic 
religion will be pleasantly surprised with 
the topics and their treatments. It may 
be that the ante bellum preparation of 
the book had the effect of tempering its 
content so that no hymn of hate was 
sung, but we prefer to believe that the 
author, whose pulpit and radio work is 
well known, chose his words with 
deliberate realization that, with full 
anticipation of war, he was writing as he 
felt a Christian minister must write in 
face of conflict. The antagonism between 
democracy and totalitarianism is given 
some consideration, perforce, but the 
greatest stress is upon the demands of our 
world for a more zealous stewardship of 
human welfare. Platitudes are few. Where 
prejudice appears, it is on the wholesome 
side. And, as has been indicated, the 
articles are introductory rather than 
conclusive to individual thought. On the 
whole, the book is truly helpful, prac- 
tical reading for the person who faces 
familiar temptations in strange environ- 
ments, and it is this without becoming 
depressingly moralistic. 

The publisher suggests that the book 
may be found valuable also by chaplains, 
ministers and those at home. We see in 
it another great possibility as a basis 
for group discussion among our young 
people. 

Cart H. Otson 


Wuo Is My Parrent. By Russell L. 
Dicks. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Russell L. Dicks, in collaboration with 
Dr. Richard Cabot, a few years ago 
wrote a book of great help to the clergy, 
The Art of Ministering to the Sick. Who 
Is My Patient is a much smaller book 
written especially for nurses, but its hun- 
dred fifty pages are filled with practical 
and helpful counsel. The purpose of the 
book as the author puts it is: “To aid 
the nurse to recognize and to help meet 
the religious needs of her patients. To 
assist the nurse in her contacts with 
patients of diverse faiths. 


To provide 


needed inspiration in facing the emo- 
tional hazards of the nursing profession.” 
In three parts—Religion, the Nurse, the 
Patient; The Nurse and the Clergyman; 
The Nurse and the Sick—Mr. Dicks has 
cited cases to make clear his suggestions; 
quoted prayers and listed selections; and 
outlined techniques so that the nurse 
will find this book an excellent guide 
toward meeting those other needs which 
lie beyond the purely physical needs of 
her patient. It is also a good book to be 
read by any who have occasion to take 
care of sick people in their own home; 
it would help to avoid some of the ten- 
sions that often arise through lack of 
understanding and to reveal the real 
spiritual needs of the sick person. It is 
such a valuable book of its kind that it 
should be placed in the nurses’ library of 
every hospital. 

Epcar R. WALKER 


Tue Curpren’s Party Boox. By Mary 
Breen. Barnes. $2.50. 


A. S. Barnes and Company have an 
enviable reputation in the field of recrea- 
tion, a reputation which should be en- 
hanced by Mary Breen’s simple and use- 
ful little book about children’s parties. 
In the hands of parents or church school 
teachers, it can be a source of many 
ideas both for parties which children 
give or, as far as the home is concerned, 
for those more important parties which 
the children of the family have “by 
themselves” on rainy days. 

There are a few bits of advice in Part 
I, “When Three to Ten Plays Host,” 
which I wish could be written in golden 
letters and posted in every room where 
church school parties are planned. Let 
us summarize a few of the more im- 
portant here. “How Many Children 
Shall We Have?” The answer, accord- 
ing to Miss Breen, is four or five for the 
three-year-old; perhaps ten or twelve for 
the five-year-old; twenty as a maximum 
up to ten. How often is this simple, 
psychologically sound rule violated in 
the church school? (Incidentally, chil- 
dren under three should not have parties, 
except for the family itself.) “How 
Long Should the Party Last?” Not 
over an hour and a half, including sup- 
per and refreshments. A brief party, 
with enough going on, with plans for 
those who arrive early, and everyone 
going home happy, is better than a long 
one ending in unhappiness. Even up 
to ten, two hours is the outside limit. 
Prizes at parties are considered in an- 
other paragraph. Here the reviewer 
would disagree, at least to the extent of 
saying that church school parties should 
aim to do away with rather than foster 
competition. If there must be prizes 
then it is essential that they be inherent 
in the game—the best drawing to be 
used for a game, the best score to be 
added to a group score: the individual 


must be secondary. The best prize, and 
this is the reviewer’s opinion, is no prize 
at all. 

The book goes on to describe parties 
that did not avoid the pitfalls of enter- 
taining, and how they might have done 
so. It outlines various types of parties 
that are planned round a central theme. 
(Let us always recall, if the children 
stray away from the theme, that it is 
their party, not ours.) It suggests in- 
vitations, decorations, place cards, and 
favors, and they are all of a type that 
are easy to make. And, here is another 
of the joys of the book, it suggests that 
the little host and hostess (or one might 
add the church school group) can make 
their own. Perhaps they won’t be as 
artistic, but they will be real. I recall 
a nine-year-old enthusiastically decorat- 
ing cookies with me for a party, and her 
remark, “I’ve watched people use these 
frosting things before, but no one ever 
let me help.” Perhaps my own total 
lack of artistry made it easier for me to 
see cookies that lacked the perfection 
of the pictures which came with the 
equipment, but, be that as it may, the 
joy and experience of the child is more 
important than the artistic quality of 
the appurtenances of a party. 

Miss Breen constantly recalls to mind 
the necessity of adapting parties to the 
particular circumstances, and with that 
thought in mind this book is a mine of 
information which will help carry the 
parent and church school teacher through 
the series of parties from the age of 
three with its first party through the age 
of fourteen, after which parties became 
quite adult affairs. Here is a book well 
worth the time which was spent in writ- 
ing, printing, and marketing it. 

Dorotuy TirnpEN SPOERL 


Tue Proressor: FRANKLIN CLEMENT 
Rosinson, 1852-1910. By Clement F. 
Robinson, Portland, Maine. 1941. 
Privately printed. 


The Professor is a tribute by a son to 
a father, done with taste and discrimina- 
tion. The father was a professor in 
Bowdoin College and a scientist of note. 
The son is a former attorney general of 
the state of Maine and a practicing law- 
yer in Portland, one whose voice is often 
heard at Universalist conventions. The 
tribute is a paper read before the 
Faculty Club of Portland, expanded un- 
til it makes a booklet of sixty pages, 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 

As one reads this delightful address, 
one realizes anew how many things a 
man of parts can do in one lifetime. 
Teaching, speaking, traveling, writing, 
working for state or community, testify- 
ing in important trials or lawsuits, the 
Professor became a Maine institution, 
and the son tells the story con amore 
of course, but with restraint and an in- 
nate zeal for the facts. 

J. V. S. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEAN BENNER SAVAGELY ATTACKS WAR 


To rue Eprror: 


Thank you for an editorial assurance that Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes—“honest,” “fearless,” “prophetic”—believes 
in decency despite (as I get it) his humanitarian insight into 
war as the murderous clash of militarized economies. Dr. 
Holmes has a provoking way of calling rain rain, not daffo- 
dils; and blood blood, not the wine of a noble sacrament. He 
is an exemplar among humanitarian realists who resist and 
protest propagandizing the heroism of dying, and thereby 
smoke-screening the fact that nationalism drafts youth not 
to die, but to kill. In behalf of the sanctity of human life 
and simple humanitarian decency, churchmen should refuse 
to rationalize this corporate sin of murder into a high national 
morality. The deeper realism, however, is that the horror of 
war is matched only by its futility; and a most timely warn- 
ing should be sounded not to expect too much from this 
war. Statesmen schooled in militaristic nationalism will be 
no more capable of arbitrating peace after the war than be- 
fore; and the conflicts of traditions and interests among the 
twenty-six allies, which must be faced tomorrow, are just as 
fundamental and awkward as were any that confronted the 
statesmen in the yesterdays. It leads the humanitarian to 
wonder if wars ever will cease through decisions from the top; 
or must we depend upon an intelligent, uncompromising will- 
td-peace being generated in the hearts of common people and 
beginning with a boycott of murder? This killing business is 
the most profound moral issue of our day, and if religion can’t 
develop a dynamic substitute for war, at least it need not be 
an emotional auxiliary to war. 

It is well, therefore; to mention Dr. Holmes’ belief in 
decency, for some day liberalism may want to enthrone him 
among its celebrities along with Channing, Emerson, and 
Parker, each of whom didn’t really “belong” in his own day. 


Rot W. BENNER 
Pacific School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


DEFENDS THE CARL KOPF BROADCASTS 
To tHe Eprror: 


On the page, “Our Library Desk,” in Tue Curist1an 
Leaver of January 3, I read a review of Carl Heath Kopf’s 
book, Windows on Life, which surprised and disappointed me. 
I have not read the book, but after conducting my Sunday 
school and attending the service in our local church, while 
getting the family dinner, I often listen to Mr. Kopf’s brief 
radio broadcasts, “From My Window on Beacon Street,” and 
have found them interesting and helpful. 

To be sure, the subjects are of commonplace things and 
happenings, but many of us are commonplace people who 
greatly enjoy the “lift” that comes to us through his method 
of treating these simple subjects. 

I, for one, wish to express my approval of the broadcasts 
on which his book was based. 

Lorrie F. Sampson 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


SHOULD ACCEPT HOLMES’ RESIGNATION 
To THE Eprror: 


Generally I agree with you, but in the case of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes I do not. It was a fine, courteous thing of 
him to tender his resignation. Were I in a position to vote, 
however, I should vote to accept it. He has written some fine 
and memorable hymns, which will last longer than any words 
of mine. He has made some good addresses. I remember 
one to college students in which he described how in his trip 
to Europe he found the German and Italian youth trained to 
self-sacrifice and loyalty, fine virtues, and he urged them to 
be sure that they be loyal to some thing or person worth while. 


As near as I can make out, Dr. Holmes and Harry Fos- 
dick and Schroeder have had, and propagated, the belief that 
war is the sum of all evils and should be avoided at all costs, 
and so they have connived at the isolationist attitude of the 
United States, which has cost millions of lives in Abyssinia, 
Europe and China, and some American lives, and brought 
war to our doorstep. 


beh 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR AND A REPLY 


The Letter 
Dear Sir: 


I represent the young people’s group of the Universalist 
church of Kingston, N. H. We have war talk in school every 
day of the week, I do defense work every day but Sunday, 
and we all listen to the news every day to hear from friends 
in the Service. I have been brought up with the idea that 
Sunday is a day of rest. I know that a great many others 
have the same idea, and it is not rest to listen to a sermon 
based on war. One of the things that I look forward to at 
the end of the week is my Sunday school and church work. 
I really enjoy the work if it is relaxing; I cannot really relax 
if the sermon is on the idea of war. 


I speak for many people who have to sit through a sermon 
of this kind. There are many topics for sermons that are of 
real interest. 


Our minister asked me to write you on the subject, as 
some of the members have not been attending church. We 
investigated the matter and found that they did not care for 
sermons based on war. 


I should appreciate it if you could help us. 


In young people’s meeting we all prepare to have a pleas- 
ant evening if there is not war talk. 


Please do help us. 
Sincerely yours, 


iy Syivia CHRISTIANSEN 
Kingston, N. H. 


Reply of the Editor 


Dear Miss Christiansen: 


One of the charges made against the Christian church is 
that it gives people “rest” and “relaxation” and nothing else. 
I, myself, think that a church service ought to give people 
rest but also give them strength and a disposition to help 
lift the burden pressing down so heavily upon mankind. I 
prefer a service full of thought of God rather than full of 
statistics about war. 

But I wonder if you have ever tried to put yourself in the 
place of the minister with many duties and a new sermon to 
get up every week, and a conviction in his heart that before 
God he will be guilty if he lets the people go to sleep and 
forget all about the suffering in Kingston and Manila. 

Usually the young people of our churches want to debate 
all the problems that there are. When Miss Stacy spoke at 
Canton, Mass., the other night, the young people were right 
up on their toes in the debate about her address. I cannot 
feel that you are any less interested, for you do defense work, 
but you apparently want to keep questions like the treatment 
of China by Japan entirely outside the church. 

One way to kill a church is by harping on any one sub- 
ject until people get bored. Another way is by keeping any 
current topic relating to the welfare of mankind entirely out 
of the church. 

You and I are probably alike on one thing: we both are 
a little right and both a little wrong. Let’s try to be more 
right! 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN VAN ScHaIck, JR. 
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DEDICATION DAY 


Plans are going forward for Dedica- 
tion Day, which will be observed quite 
generally on Ash Wednesday. Already 
many of our churches have sent in for 
copies of the service, and reports are to 
the effect that it is one of the best which 
has yet been provided. 

The Association of Universalist Wom- 
en recognizes the unifying power of wor- 
shiping together. It believes in the 
sincerity and devotion of Universalist 
women. It offers the Dedication Day 
service as one very desirable avenue by 
which the sincerity and devotion of a 
large percentage of its total membership 
may be pooled, and so directed that a 
greater and more efficient service to hu- 
manity may be its fruits. 

Write to the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
for your supply of services, and worship 
on Ash Wednesday, or such other day 
as seems most convenient, with ten thou- 
sand or more other Universalist women 
who are taking upon their lips the same 
words and registering in their hearts the 
same convictions. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


February 20, 1942. “I Am the Way.” 

Material may be secured from the 
Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Adult Program—‘I Am the Way,” 2 
cents each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Call to Prayer—small flier (in limited 
quantities) , free. 

Poster—11 x 17. Like the picture on 
the Call, with space for time and place 
of meeting to be filled in locally, 5 cents 
each. 

Handbook for Day of Prayer leaders 
—suggestions for program, promotion, 
publicity, and radio—1l0 cents each. 


THE LENTEN MANUAL 


If the Lenten Manual is not offered 
in your church through the activity of 
some other auxiliary or agency, the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women should 
see to it that this most excellent collec- 
tion of great thoughts is circulated 
widely throughout the parish. 

As you may have read elsewhere, the 
manual was prepared by Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, and the theme, “The Whole 
Armor of God,” is most timely. 

One of the specific contributions which 
we may make toward peace is summed 
up in one paragraph of the preface to 
the manual: “The wicked powers of this 
world have weapons and devices which 
they do not hesitate to employ. The 
servants of the Most High, too, must be 
ever ready with their weapons. They 
must put on the ‘whole armor of God.’ ” 

Distribution of the Lenten Manual is 


Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


a service which would most appropriately 
fall to the chairman of Social Action. 
Let us hope that this department of our 
association work is active enough in our 
local groups to recognize the challenge 
which this manual affords. 


WHEN WE WORSHIP 


As often as we as questing human 
beings unite in the immemorial fellowship 
of worship, we testify to the fact that 
there is in this very act an answering 
to the agelong need of the human heart. 
It is meet, then, that we do everything 
in our power to make each renewal of 
this universal experience the richest and 
most meaningful of which we are ca- 
pable. The mood of the hour, the uses 
of beauty in many forms, every detail 
must help to contribute to an atmosphere 
of worship that is conducive to aspira- 
tion in the fullest. 

It stands to reason that this ideal 
worship service does not just happen. 
The place of meeting, the manner of 
the leader, the choice of service ma- 
terial, the mood of the setting and of 
the group gathered there, all these things 
enter in to make either a successful or 
an unsuccessful service of worship. We 
can all recall, no doubt, the kind of 
service that has the quality of improvisa- 
tion or haphazardness about it. It seems 
to have no special beginning, and moves 
to no particular end. The leader is 
hunting for a hymn, or attending to 
other last-minute details. There is the 
buzzing of conversation in the room. 
There is a poverty of material and lack 
of unity of thought. And last, there is 
no participation by the congregation. 

What a contrast if every detail con- 
cerning the service has been worked out 
in advance! The room is scrupulously 
clean and neat; not even the hymnbooks 
are out of order. There is something 
to point up the service, some attempt to 
use beauty of color or detail to create 
a mood of worship. There may be a 
simple altar, with or without the symbol 
of the cross, candles may be used as the 
symbol of the free access to truth in 
the liberal faith, or perhaps there are 
simply some flowers beautifully arranged. 
Or a beautiful picture may be used as 
the focal point of interest. The leader, 
neat and calm and poised, with clear, 
pleasing voice, conducts the service. 
Everything from the choice of hymns has 
been so carefully planned in advance that 
one is not even conscious of the me- 
chanics of the meeting. The whole service 
is woven around one central thought, 
crystal clear, to which each element, the 
hymns, the theme of the prayer, and the 
central thought of the reading, con- 


- tributes directly. The net result of such 


a service, far from confusion, is a feel- 
ing of calmness and peace and true 
aspiration. 


Through all this there is an additional 
element—silence. Someone has called 
it “beneficent” silence. There is the 
period of quiet waiting for the spirit in 
meditation. Let us give our imagina- 
tions rein, and let our minds be active 
in evaluation. It has been said, “Let 
the light play from above, for not all 
problems are solved by hard thinking 
alone.” In quietness and meditation let 
our spirits seek peace. There is a posi- 
tive ministry in silence. A quotation 
from Penn’s letters to his children ex- 
actly fits this: “True silence is the rest 
of the mind; and it is to the spirit, what 
sleep is to the body, nourishment and 
refreshment.” 


Given all these ideal- conditions for a 
worship service, just think how effective 
it can be. But there might still be lack- 
ing one essential to make even such a 
service effective, and this is an actively 
participating group. None of these ele- 
ments which I have mentioned will be 
wholly effective if the individuals of the 
group are passive, merely auditors, 
whom beauty of setting or of content 
does not really touch. Of course, no 
two will react in the same way. This is 
not desired. Each comes from a differ- 
ent life situation and consequently re- 
acts differently to what takes place in 
the meeting. But that we react is essen- 
tial. It is what takes place in the in- 
dividual heart that counts. No speaker 
before a group can help distinguishing 
between a total lack of response and an 
active response. The leader’s own ef- 
fectiveness is greatly increased, of course, 
when he feels his listeners are with him. 
The very quality of his leadership, as. 
well as its effectiveness with the in- 
dividuals of the group, will be diminished 
or enhanced according to “those in- 
destructible lines of understanding” that. 
radiate from his listeners to himself. 

What such a service as ideally outlined 
can do for us is beyond calculation. The 
choice of subjects and readings can 
illumine our everyday lives. The beauty 
of such a service will heighten our aware- 
ness, not only of the beauty of this physi- 
cal world, our gratitude for all that the 
long past has given us, for friendship, 
and for the faithfulness of all workers 
that make our lives possible, but it will 
send us out with a heightened sense of 
the very beauty and mystery of God. 
And no matter what the mood with 
which we entered it, we shall go out in 
calmness and peace to face the problems 
of our everyday life. For worship has: 
failed if it has not strengthened us and 
quickened our faith and understanding. 
It must lift us out of the merely con- 
temporaneous and raise us to the level 
of noble aspiration of all good men across 
the ages. 

Dorotny D. LaLone. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


To cultivate interest, curiosity and wonder in children is to furnish them 
with “spiritual vitamins.” 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


This will be taken in most Universal- 
ist church schools on Sunday, February 
8. For those who need an extra week 
for carrying out the program, the wor- 
ship service for the 16th could very well 
include the receiving of this offering. 
Prompt sending to the G. 8. 8. A. of 
the gifts your pupils have brought will 
be greatly appreciated. Also, it will be 
an encouragement to the workers at 
Suffolk, Va., who are cheerfully carrying 
on in spite of limitations and incon- 
veniences. 


LEARNING ABOUT UNIVERSALISM 


Reports from many schools indicate 
that the observance of the John Murray 
Bicentennial gave needed opportunity 
for pupils to learn things about the Uni- 
versalist Church and its founders which 
they had never known before. 

For instance, at Oak Park, Ill., a 
class of junior high boys (Jack Borden, 
Jim Born, Gale Walker, Teddy Corlett, 
Bob Saxby, Bob Weaver and Albert 
Halliwell) under the guidance of their 
teacher, William Herzog, a young archi- 
tect, carried out ‘a most commendable 
piece of work. “They undertook the job 
of learning about the early history of 
Universalism, planning to portray it 
through talks, illustrated with pictures. 
They worked in the kitchen so as to 
have table space for the large sheets of 
drawing paper. Attendance was almost 
100 per cent. Interest was keen. The 
culmination of the unit was a worship 
service conducted by the boys in which 
they showed pictures of places, churches 
and people and told briefly about them. 

’ What a lot they had learned! Univer- 
salism to them is more than a name! 
Albert Halliwell’s father helped at the 
close of the unit. George Halliwell, a 
businessman, is chairman of the Reli- 


gious . Education Committee of 
church.” 

And we might add that this is but one 
in a long list of forward steps taken by 
this school under the leadership of its 
superintendent, Mrs. G. H. Baker. 


our 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
held in early February in Chicago, are 
always an outstanding event. To them 
go from all over the country—and often 
beyond—some twelve hundred profes- 
sional workers in the field of religious 
education. This year an even larger 
number of delegates is anticipated, for 
in addition to the professional sections 
the Council is holding its Quadrennial 
Convention at the same time. All meet- 
ings are in the Stevens Hotel. The 
dates for this are February 9-11, and 
to it will be welcomed lay workers from 
hundreds of churches. It is hoped that 
Universalist leaders in this area will take 
advantage of the opportunity available 
to them. At these sessions the Coun- 
cil’s program of United Christian Ad- 
vance will also be launched. 


EXCELLENT FOR PARENTS 


“Leading Our Children into the World 
of Religion,” which appeared in the No- 
vember 15th issue of THe CuristIAN 
Leaver, has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form. This was chapter 12 of Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey’s recent book, A 
Fath to Affirm, published by Macmil- 
lan. As a result of previous announce- 
ments, a few leaders have ordered copies 
of these reprints for distribution among 
parents. Some will send them into the 
homes of church-school pupils, others are 
giving them out at a parents’ meeting. 
One hundred copies have just gone to 
Lynn for the annual Parents’ Clinic in 


March. The cost of these is 3 cents 
aplece in any quantity. Order from the 
G. S. S. A., sending cash with order. 


LENTEN WORSHIP SERVICE 


This year’s Lenten services for use in 
Universalist church schools have been 
prepared by Rev. Laura B. Galer, D.D., 
of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Their aim is to 
help pupils discover at least a part of 
the meaning and the technique of 
prayer. Beginning with Sunday, Febru- 
ary 22, the themes are as follows: 
Prayer: A Dedicated Body; Prayer in 
Time of Temptation; Prayer as Service; 
Prayer—For What?; Prayer as Reverent 
Wonder; How to Pray; Prayer: A Great 
Companionship. 

That these services will be widely used 
by superintendents we are confident. 
In connection with their use we recom- 
mend a guide for prayer with children 
called And When You Pray. Written 
by Grace W. McGavran, this booklet 
has recently been published by Pilgrim 
Press. (The cost is 25 cents. Order 
from the Universalist Publishing House.) 

We should like to put a copy of this 
excellent publication into the hands of 
every church-school — superintendent, 
every teacher of young children, and 
every parent. While the series of serv- 
ices on prayer is being used in Sunday 
worship, it would be fitting were church- 
school teachers and parents to prepare 
themselves to discuss the subject under- 
standingly with their children, and be 
ready to enter into experiences of prayer 
with them. Mrs. Galer consulted this 
booklet in preparing the Lenten services, 
and joins us in heartily recommending it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The picture on this page and the large 
picture sent in the American Friendship 
mailing to all superintendents were made 
possible through the courtesy of the 
Board of Home Missions, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, New York. 


ADVICE TO A CLIENT 
BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Yes, we can doubtless gain your case 
for you; we can set a whole neighbor- 
hood at loggerheads; we can distress a 
widowed mother and her six fatherless 
children, and thereby get for you six 
hundred dollars to which you seem to 
have a legal claim, but which rightfully 
belongs, it appears to me, as much to 
the woman and her-~children as it does 
to you. You must remember, however, 
that some things legally right are not 
morally right. We shall not take your 
case, but we will give you a little advice 
for which we will charge you nothing. 
You seem to be a sprightly, energetic 
man. We would advise you to try your 
hand at making six hundred dollars in 
some other way. 
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Massachusetts News 


In reply to an appeal by the superin- 
tendent to the ministers of the state 
for such items of news from the churches 
as would indicate a co-operative effort 
to step up activities and improvements 
by at least 10 per cent, there has been 
an unusual and cheering response. We 
herewith present the most telling items: 


ABINGTON. At the annual parish 
meeting there were encouraging reports 
from every organization. All bills were 
reported paid, with a balance in the 
treasury. A 10 per cent increase has 
been made in the church school (twenty- 
two members); in church membership; 
in church attendance (average sixty- 
five). There has also been an increase, 
though less than 10 per cent, in con- 
tributions. Rev. Merrill C. Ward enters 
his eighth year as pastor. 


ASSINIPPI. Dr. Ward is also pas- 
tor of this church. Civilian Defense 
Work is absorbing the time and interest 
of this group. 

BEVERLY. The church fair this year 
was financially more successful than last 
year’s. The John Murray Bicentennial 
was celebrated on December 14, when 
the young people presented a drama. 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear reports that the 
women’s groups are busy with Red Cross 
work. 


CAMBRIDGE. Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton has been appointed to Mayor 
Tobin’s Committee on Soldiers and 
Sailors. He represents the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches. Large weekly 
meetings of the Red Cross Unit held 
in the church are under the leadership 
of Mrs. E.S. Ames. A bronze tablet in 
memory of the Gunnison family, gen- 
erous benefactors of the church, was 
dedicated on January 4. Gifts since the 
interior of the church was redecorated 
are new aisle carpets in the auditorium, 
two oak flower stands, and two brass 
flower stands. 


EVERETT. This church reports a 
10 per cent increase in pledges for the 
current fiscal year. A new “Fireside 
Group” has been added to the list of 
parish organizations and will include 
those persons not socially active in al- 
ready existing organizations. 


FITCHBURG. Under Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter, a Central Planning Board is 
being established to plan and achieve 
certain objectives for each year leading 
up to the observance of the church’s cen- 
tennial in 1944, In the annual every- 
member canvass, conducted in Decem- 
ber, emphasis was laid on the Benev- 
olence side of the duplex envelopes, and 
this resulted in a 50 per cent increase 
in these pledges, amounting to $175. 


FRAMINGHAM. Under Dr. G. E. 
Huntley, the plan for 10 per cent in- 
crease was accepted enthusiastically. 
More than 10 per cent increase was 


made in church attendance, in financial 
contributions, in the Y. P. C. U., and 
in the work of the Women’s Association. 
Through persistent effort the church 
school has increased its membership 
more than 10 per cent. The church 
parlor and minister’s room have been 
painted and refurnished. 


LAWRENCE. The annual church 
fair sponsored by the ¥Florentia Club 
with Smorgasbord suppers each evening 
was highly successful. On Christmas 
Eve the young people conducted a 
candlelight service in the vestry, supply- 
ing their own instrumental and vocal 
music and junior choir. They also ar- 
ranged the decorations. For the first 
time in years, an every-member canvass 
was conducted in connection with the 
raising of the budget for 1942. 


LYNN. During the summer the 
sanctuary of the church was recarpeted 
at a cost of nearly $3,000. The John 
Murray celebration centered mainly in 
the church school, where a stained glass 
window was composed and executed by 
the junior high group. The parish house 
is being used extensively by the Red 
Cross for many phases of their work. 


MALDEN. Despite a blizzard on 
January 4, one hundred forty-two per- 
sons were present in the congregation 
for morning worship and a sermon on 
prayer. The social hall of the church is 
used each week for the making of surgi- 
cal dressings for the Malden Hospital. 


MARLBORO. Doing their part in 
the step-up campaign, the Ladies’ So- 
cial Circle, the church school, and the 
Men’s Club have each increased its mem- 
bership 10 per cent. The church has 
made a 5 per cent gain. Co-operating 
with the League of Universalist Men, 
the men from the Framingham church 
were entertained at supper on February 
3. During the fall the social hall was 
painted and draperies hung. 


MELROSE. Much interest is being 
shown in a new men’s class which meets 
on Sunday mornings at 9:30. The group 
has heard outstanding speakers. On 
February 15, Prof. Frederick H. Cramer 
of Mt. Holyoke College will speak on 
“Case Studies in Internationalism.” <A 
number of new subscribers were obtained 
in the every-member canvass, and all de- 
partments reported progress at the an- 
nual meeting. 


PALMER. At a successful Swedish 
Smorgasbord supper in December, three 
hundred were served. Monthly church 
school supper conferences for discussion 
of administration and instruction have 
been well attended and have proved 
helpful. The treasurer’s report at the 
annual meeting showed a_ balanced 
budget, a substantial reduction on a 
small loan, and a surplus in the treasury. 


Ten new members were voted into the 
church. 


PEABODY. The new Couples’ Club 
had at least thirty in attendance at its 
first two meetings. The pastor has or- 
ganized a Youth Fellowship for high 
school age group. A new boys’ club of 
ten members meets on Monday nights. 
Improvements have been made in the 
church lawn and bulletin board. Plans 
are being made for the painting of the 
church. 


ROXBURY. Church activity _ has 
been stepped up all round to more than 
10 per cent. Union Lenten services are 
to be held with the Grove Hall Church. 
An outstanding event was a vesper serv- 
ice held on January 18. R. Franz Reiss- 
mann gave an organ recital and Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen the address. Over one 
hundred attended this service. The ac- 
tivities of the young people have in- 
creased under the leadership of Miss 
Ann Myers of the Youth Department. 


SHIRLEY. The United Church cele- 
brated the one hundred twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the first 
meetinghouse on January 11, with Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone giving the ad- 
dress. Interest is growing in a Window 
Repair Fund. On January 18, a Youth 
Service was conducted by the young 
people. A note has been sounded for a 
10 per cent increase all along the line. 
On May 1, Rey. William Boicourt will 
have completed twelve years in this pas- 
torate. 


SOMERVILLE (FIRST). Church 
attendance is up 8 per cent; increase in 
church membership, 9 per cent. At a 
cost of $1,100, paid in full by pledges, 
the heating plant of the church has been 
renovated and the interior of the church 
and parish house painted. A new group 
of businesswomen has been formed to 
meet one evening a month. The So- 
ciety regrets the resignation of Edgar 
R. Houghton, who has served as treas- 
urer for nearly twenty-five years. 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH. At the 
monthly supper sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Circle, a new feature, a Candy Table, 
was added. From the proceeds of the 
sale of the candy, a Kitchen Fund is be- 
ing started for much needed supplies. 


WORCESTER (ALL SOULS). A 
new altar has been presented to the 
church by Seth C. Goodspeed and family 
in memory of Mrs. Goodspeed. On Sun- 
day mornings, music is furnished for the 
service by a double quartet of young 
men. 


SAVE THESE DATES 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be 
held at the First Universalist Church in 
Haverhill on May 12, 13 and 14. Plan 
now to attend these meetings. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


New Superintendent for New Hampshire 


Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, minister of 
White Memorial Church, Concord, N. H., 
has been elected superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches for New Hampshire, to 
succeed Rey. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., and 
has accepted. He will not resign at Con- 
cord, but will carry the responsibilities 
of his position as pastor while serving as 
superintendent. At the annual meeting 
of the parish, January 14, it was 
unanimously voted to give the pastor 
permission to take on the added duties. 

In the Concord Daily Monitor and 
New Hampshire Patriot there is the fol- 
lowing account of Mr. Haskell’s pas- 
torate: 

In making his pastoral report Mr. 
Haskell summarized the work of five 
years which concluded on the last day 
of 1941. He said he had filled eighty- 
two outside speaking engagements in 
the period; had been an officer in the 
New Hampshire Universalist Sunday 
School Association for four years; and 
had filled posts at two national conven- 
tions. He noted publication of weekly 
calendars and monthly Church Messen- 
gers through purchase of a multigraph. 

Organized within his pastorate have 
been a religious education committee, a 
pastor’s cabinet and Sigma Alpha for 
young women. The choir has been robed, 
new hymnals have been secured for 
church and school. The interior of the 
church was redecorated and the parson- 
age painted. Many gifts were listed, in- 
cluding inside and _ outside bulletin 


boards, pianos for church parlor and par- 
sonage, silver offering plates, also com- 
munion linen and other equipment. 

During the past year Mr. Haskell of- 
ficiated at five baptisms, six marriages 
and fourteen funerals. He received eight 
into the church, raising membership to 
two hundred thirty-four. A net gain of 
fifty-eight was reported for the five-year 
period. 

Mr. Haskell recommended celebration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
dedication of the church on October 6. 


Youth Sunday in the Churches 


Gratifying reports of Youth Sunday, 
observed on January 18, are coming to 
the office of the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship. The first observance was fifty 
years ago (1893). Then, as now, the 
success of Youth Sunday was due to 
enthusiasm in the local churches. 

That the day was of community in- 
terest in Hartford, Conn., is indicated 
by the photograph clipped from a local 
paper, showing James’ Richardson, 
Patricia Price and Virginia Borrup con- 
ferring on their sermons. 

Another clipping — from Danbury, 
Conn.—tells of the sermon preached by 
Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., pas- 
tor of the church there, on January 11, 
as a prologue to Youth Sunday, on which 
day Raymond Hopkins and Albin 
Voegele preached the sermons. 

Emeline Sawtelle, president of the 
Y. P. C. U., delivered the sermon. in 
Oakland, Maine. The junior sermon 
was given by Ruth Davis. 

John Murray Perry, Springfield, Vt., 
said: “Religion gives us the chance to 
work out some of our own problems, to 
find out where we stand in the world, 
and what we plan to do in future years.” 


Youth Sunday offerings in all cases 
thus far have been higher than those of 
last year. Legion of the Cross projects 
can thus be expanded—one of the more 
practical aspects of Youth Sunday. 


FramMiIncHAM, Mass. “The Spirit of 
Youth Is the Hope of the World” was 
the general theme of the service at the 
Framingham church. There were three 
sermon talks on “What Is the Spirit of 
Youth?” Janet Werner spoke on “The 
Spirit of the Lover and the Spirit of the 
Crusader”; Marion Avery on “The Spirit 
of the Explorer and the Spirit of the 
Prodigal”; Virginia Dunlap on “The 
Spirit of the Troubadour and the Spirit 
of the Dreamer.” 

The young women’s choir sang under 
the leadership of Robert Avery, organist 
of the church and retiring president of 
the Y..P..C3.U. 

Others taking part in the service were 
Aldora Roach, Lois Metzger, Dorothy 
Knight, Corey Werner, Charles Knight, 
Gerald Smith and Murdock Brittain. 

At the close of the service Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D.D., acting pastor, 


conducted a short ceremony of installa- 
tion for the newly elected officers of the 
Y. P. C. U., who are: Corey Werner, 
president; Dorothy Knight, vice-presi- 
dent; Lois Metzger, secretary; Aldora 
Roach, treasurer; Janet Werner, devo- 
tional superintendent; Virginia Dunlap, 
press correspondent. 


Provincetown, Mass. At the Church 
of the Redeemer the young people who 
took part in the service were Richard 
Baumgartner, Mary Lou Baumgartner, 
Betty Moffat, Allan Moffat, Barbara 
Crocker, Edwina Crawley, Loretta Craw- 
ley, Charles Walls, Kathryn Wither- 
stine, and Robin Colcord. On Sunday 
afternoon the’ group broadcast its serv- 
ice over Station WOCB. Kathryn 
Witherstine spoke on “What I Can Do 
for My Country,’ Edwina Crawley on 
“What I Can Do for My Church,” and 
Richard Baumgartner and Charles Walls, 
Jr., on “What a Boy Thinks.” 


Roxsury, Mass. Members of the 
Fenno Guild who participated in the 
service were Marguerite McCabe, Arthur 
Vandenberg, Ann Myers, Kenneth 
Fraser, Renee Mitchell, Henry Lamb, 
and Charlotte Carroll. The last four 
named formed a quartet and sang “Fol- 
low the Gleam.” In compliance with the 
request to Greater Boston churches for 
the United War Fund, Rev. Francis X. 
Cheney’s sermon was on “Thoughtful 
Giving.” 

The loose offering from the service is 
being sent to the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship for service projects in the Legion 
of the Cross program. 


Prrry, N. Y. The service here was led 
by Donald Pickard, assisted by Frank 
Anderson and Robert Smith. The regu- 
lar choir was augmented by six of the 
young people. The ushers were Caroline 
Smith and Lois Cheney. The sermon, 
preached by the minister, Rev. Julia M. 
Tobey, was on the topic, “Looking 
Ahead.” 


LEAGUE OF UNIVERSALIST MEN 


Purchase of needed equipment for the 
Clara Barton Camp, securing new sub- 
scriptions to Tue Curistran Leraper, 
interclub meetings of men’s groups in 
adjacent localities, visitation of clubs by 
district governors, and the revival of 
dormant clubs were planned for at a 
meeting of the central committee of the 
League of Universalist Men held Jan- 
uary 6 at Universalist headquarters. 

Nearly three hundred copies of the 
December Quarterly Bulletin have been 
mailed out to leading laymen and minis- 
ters in Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. In the League area, 
which includes Stafford, Conn., there are 
thirty-nine men’s clubs in the eighty- 
eight parishes. 

The Marlboro club has already raised 
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twelve dollars for the Clara Barton 
Camp. Club presidents will be sent an 
appeal for a donation toward purchase 
of some specific item the Camp needs. 
It was reported that the Abington club 
raised several hundred dollars in 1941 
for support of the church. 

Present at the meeting were Herbert 
O. Lewis of Lowell, chairman, Arthur 
Knox of West Somerville, vice-chairman, 
R. F. Needham, field secretary, George 
M. Moore of Marlboro, John C. Brosni- 
han of Worcester, and Frank Underhill 
of Abington. 


GUSTAVE LEINING ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Rev. G. H. Leining, D.D., minister of 
the Federated Church in Braintree, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Braintree Historical Society. 

The annual meeting of the church re- 
sulted in the re-election of Hobart W. 
Spring, president, and Walter E. Rich- 
ards, treasurer. E. Curtis Mower be- 
came clerk, relieving long-faithful Walter 
E. Morrison. All organizations, includ- 
ing the Y. P. R. U., are represented on 
the board of directors. Reports revealed 
a newly reorganized young people’s 
group; a new “Monday Evening Circle” 
for younger women of the church, with 
a membership of over fifty; a church 
school better organized, with an un- 
usually fine staff under Otis B. Oakman, 
Jr.. and a promising committee on 
religious education, again under Mrs. 
Theron I. Cain. All the organizations 
reported splendid programs and a healthy 
condition. 

In 1941 this church welcomed the 
largest group of new members (twenty- 
four) in its history and celebrated this 
fact with new members as guests at a 
church supper. This was a 10 per cent 
gain. After eliminating a deficit, the 
church in the past years has undertaken 
repairs, replacements, and a land pur- 
chase, all necessary to maintain its beau- 
tiful property, to an amount over $3,200, 
with less than 10 per cent of this remain- 
ing unpaid. This reflects the hard work 
and loyal spirit of leaders and people, 
and not a little that of the group which 
began and has maintained classes in 
social dancing and etiquette, highly ap- 
preciated in Braintree. 


AUTO TIRES FOR MINISTERS 


Word has just come to the Federal 
Council of Churches from Leon Hender- 
son, administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, that ministers of religion 
are to be included in the group eligible 
to purchase automobile tires under the 
rationing system. Mr. Henderson’s an- 
nouncement says: 

“Clergymen in many communities, 
particularly where the population is 
scattered, are compelled to depend upon 
their cars to reach the bedside of the 
sick or dying, or to conduct services 
that are essential to the spiritual welfare 
of the public. 


“As amended, the tire order will place 
the needs of clergymen on a par with 
those of doctors, of nurses, and those in 
other occupations and professions whose 
services are essential to public health 
and safety.” 

This modification of the regulations 
for rationing tires is gratifying recogni- 
tion of the importance of the work of 
the church in the life of the American 
people. 


GORDON REARDON TO 
SUPPLY AT DEXTER 

At a meeting of the First Universalist 
Parish of Dexter, Maine, held January 
2, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon of Athol, 
Mass., was unanimously invited to sup- 
ply the pulpit until the summer. 


AT ALL SOULS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Seven persons were received into mem- 
bership on Christmas Sunday and there 
was one christening. The offering was 
nearly $1,100. The Talent Fund last 
November was $776.85. 


AT HORNELL, N. Y. 

Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, Ph. D., pastor, 
told his people at the annual meeting 
that repairs should be made to the Sun- 
day school room, and that both church 
and parsonage should be painted. A 
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concrete gift for someone to make is a 
new furnace and a new hot water tank. 

On the credit side is a 96 per cent in- 
crease in membership and purchase of 
new hymnals. 

The most significant thing in the past 
year, the pastor said, is not settling a 
pastor or installing a hot water heater, 
but the organizing of a Sunday school. 


FERRY BEACH TO 
FUNCTION THIS SUMMER 


Military defense activities on the New 
England coast will not interfere with the 
operation of Ferry Beach Park this com- 
ing summer. This assurance is based on 
a letter from the commander of the First 
Corps Area. The Unitarians have been 
denied the use of the summer conference 
property on Star Island, Isles of Shoals, 
located in waters adjacent to the Kit- 
tery Navy Yard. 

Arrangements for the season at Ferry 
Beach are: July 11 to 18, Youth Insti- 
tute; July 18 to 22, national convention 
of the Universalist Youth Fellowship; 
July 25 to August 1, Religious Educa- 
tion Institute; August 1 to 8, Institute 
of Churchmanship; August 8 to 15, In- 
stitute of International Relations; Au- 
gust 15 to 29, Family Fellowship Weeks; 
August 29 to September 4, possibly a 
special conference for ministers; Septem- 
ber 4 to 7, Youth Conference. 


The Superintendent's Whereabouts 


At the time of the last reporting of his 
travels, Dr. Cummins was speaking at 
an association meeting in Towanda, Pa. 
On the evening of October 22, he spoke 
at a service held in recognition of the 
settlement of Rev. John Q. Parkhurst 
as minister of the newly merged parishes 
of Brookline and Waltham, Mass. On 
the morning of the 26th, he preached at 
Newark, N. J., and in the afternoon at- 
tended the memorial service to Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City. 

In November, he spoke on the 4th at 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliance meet- 
ing in Winchester, Mass.; on the 5th at 
the rededication banquet, Cambridge, 
Mass.; on the 6th, to the Homiletics 
Class and at chapel, Tufts College; on 
the 7th, at the fellowship night supper 
in Middletown, N. Y.; on the 9th, at the 
ninetieth anniversary of the church at 
Little Falls, N. Y.; on the 15th, at the 
dedication banquet of the new church 
building in Weymouth, Mass.; on the 
30th, at the morning and evening sery- 
ices in Derby Line, Vt. On the 18th and 
19th, he presided at the sessions of the 
newly organized Central Planning Coun- 
cil, and on the 28th attended a confer- 
ence in New York. 

On December 2 he attended the Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian-Congregational con- 
ference at the Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; on the 7th, preached 
at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine; 


on the 8th, held conferences in Portland, 
Maine; on the 9th and 10th, participated 
in the Men’s Embassy program, Univer- 
sity of Maine, at Orono; on the 15th, 
spoke at a parish meeting, Provincetown, 
Mass.; on the 19th, broadcast over Sta- 
tion WHDH;; on the 21st, preached both 
morning and afternoon at Newark, N. J.; 
on the 22nd, participated in Christmas 
services at Headquarters. On the 17th 
he presided at an executive committee 
meeting of the Central Planning Coun- 
cil, and attended a meeting of the Na- 
tional Forward Together Program Com- 
mittee on the 18th. 

On January 5 he addressed the New 
England Unitarian Women’s Alliance, 
First Church in Boston; on the 11th, 
preached in the morning at Lawrence, 
Mass., and in the evening delivered the 
occasional sermon at the installation in 
Wakefield of Rev. Leroy A. Congdon; 
on the 13th, spoke before the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Taunton, Mass.; on the 14th, 
attended a meeting of the Forward To- 
gether Program Committee; from the 
14th to the 16th, presided at the second 
session of the Central Planning Council; 
on the 17th and 18th, attended Educa- 
tional Conference, Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt.; on the 20th, attended 
dinner conference in New York of Fed- 
eral Council of Churches’ Advisory Com- 
mittee; from the 25th to the 28th, at- 
tended meeting of the Fraters at the 
Wayside Inn; and on the 28th, addressed 
the closing session of the Conference 
of Liberals, Goddard College. 
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Kellermans Married Sixty Years 


Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, reached the sixtieth 
anniversary of their wedding on Jan- 
uary 25. Mr. Kellerman, at the time of 
their wedding in 1882, was pastor of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
where he had gone just after his gradua- 
tion from Tufts College in 1879. In 
1884, he was called to the Church of 
the Messiah in Portland, Maine. He 
remained there only six months, due to a 
breakdown in health. On the advice. of 
his doctor that he give up preaching 
temporarily and live in the out-of-doors, 
they moved to a farm in Nebraska, 
where they spent four years. In 1888, 
he became pastor of the Universalist 
church in Orange, Mass. There they spent 
ten happy years, ministering to large 
congregations in both Orange and North 
Dana. During his incumbency exten- 
sive Trepairs were carried out on the 
church in Orange, and a new church was 
built in North Dana. The church at 
Orange remains, but the North Dana 
church, the whole village, and, indeed, 
the entire valley of Swift River, for 
many miles, have given way to the large 
municipal water system for the city of 
Boston. From the passing of the church 
in North Dana, there is an invested fund 
of twenty thousand dollars, the income of 
which is used to give concerts each win- 
ter in Orange and neighboring churches. 

Later Mr. Kellerman was called to 


OHIO CELEBRATES | 
MURRAY BICENTENNIAL 


Artica. At the Sunday school service 
on December 7, the candles on the altar 
shed light on a large picture of the 
founder of Universalism in America. The 
superintendent, Mrs. Helen Williams, 
told about the life of John Murray. 


Buancuester. At a meeting of the 
A. U. W. in the fall, the pageant written 
by Rev. Griswold Williams on the life 
of John Murray was reviewed. On 
December 7, at the regular church serv- 
ice, a special sermon on Murray’s life 
was given by the minister, Rev. E. H. 
Carritt. 


Jersey. At the regular morning serv- 
ice on December 7, the picture of John 
Murray was in a conspicuous place in 
front of the church. The student pas- 
tor, George Muench, talked about the 
general characteristics of John Murray 
and Thomas Potter, and Rev. Martha G. 
Jones recounted the meeting of these two 
men, 


Mirrorp. The services of both church 
school and church on December 14 were 
based on the life of Murray. Four girls 
in the Intermediate Class—Emily Scott, 
Josephine Haney, Helen Sieber, and 
Edith Haney—conducted the church- 
school service. These girls also took 
part in the church service. The minister, 
Rev. E. H. Carritt, spoke on Murray. 


Bradford, Pa., the center of a large oil 
field. He became interested in this in- 
dustry, did extensive research work into 
it, and wrote many articles which were 
published in the papers of New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. He was 
made curator of the Historical Society 
and, at its request, wrote and delivered 
an illustrated lecture on petroleum. 

In 1908, the family moved to Blan- 
chester, Ohio, when Mr. Kellerman be- 
came pastor of the Universalist church 
there. They spent five years in Blan- 
chester, and in 1911, three of their 
daughters were married. In 1912, he 
was made superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Ohio. He lectured during 
that year in Ohio and Michigan. Later 
he resumed preaching in Gibson, Pa., a 
small village in the foothills of the moun- 
tains. He had a pastorate in North 
Carolina at Durham and Greensboro, in 
the tobacco country. He organized a 
church in Greensboro. In 1920, they 
again returned to Hop Bottom, where 
he had had a previous pastorate. His 
next church was in Whitesville, N. Y., 
from which he retired, and they re- 
turned to Blanchester in 1928. The 
church was without a pastor and Mr. 
Kellerman was invited to occupy the 
pulpit, which he did, retiring two years 
later. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman are in good 
health considering their years. 


Exporapvo. Mrs. Clara Kimmel used 
the material sent out by the G.S.S. A. 
in her class of high school age pupils. 
This material was taken from the course 
prepared by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. It 
consisted of pictures of persons and 
places connected with the life and work 
of Potter and Murray and the stories 
upon which those pictures were based. 
Mrs. Dorothy Wynkoop devoted one les- 
son period to the subject. At meetings of 
the A. U. W., the Auxiliary and the 
Workers’ Conference, Rev. Clinton Lee 


Scott, D.D., spoke interestingly on 
Murray. 
SPRINGFIELD. Two church services 


last fall were devoted to an observance 
of the Murray anniversary. On Septem- 
ber 21, the acting minister, Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley, gave a sermon on the life of 
Murray. On November 16 she gave her 
impressions of the Tufts College Conven- 
tion and the continuing responsibility of 
Universalists to carry on the torch of 
faith which John Murray lighted in 
America. 


Woopstock. The service on Decem- 
ber 7 was centered around the anniver- 
sary. The minister, Rev. R. Homer 
Gleason, gave an excellent sermon on the 
subject to a good-sized audience. 


Kent. The Murray Bicentennial was 
observed in all departments of the 
church. At the November session of the 
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A. U. W. the minister, Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck, gave a talk on the subject. On 
Sunday, December 7, Mr. Hallenbeck 
preached on the subject, “Hell’s Ram- 
parts Fell.” That evening the Murray 
Club gave its entire service to the study 
of John Murray, Miss Flora Randall be- 
ing in charge. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS JOIN 
INTER-FAITH COMMITTEE ON 
RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 


John R. Mott, chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, has ac- 
cepted membership on the Inter-Faith 
Committee of Russian War Relief, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. Mott, whose organization repre- 
sents missionary councils from twenty- 
six countries, said that he could be 
counted on to participate actively in 
Russian War Relief’s efforts on behalf 
of the wounded and sick of the Soviet 
Union. 


INDIANAPOLIS WOMEN REPORT 


The Alliance of Universalist Women 
of Indianapolis held ten meetings dur- 
ing 1941, meeting for luncheon and de- 
voting the afternoon to a business ses- 
sion, sewing and a social hour. The 
object of this organization is to promote 
friendship among Universalist women 
and any others who may join them, and 
to do some local welfare work. During 
the past year contributions were made 
as follows: An Easter offering of five 
dollars was sent to Friendly House at 
Canton, N. C., and one dollar to a fund 
for crippled children; one hundred four- 
teen new garments and three dollars in 
cash were donated to the local branch of 
the Needlework Guild of North America; 
at Christmas fifteen dollars was given 
to dress a child; five dollars was given 
to the fund to purchase an automobile 
for the use of the traveling Indiana 
minister; a two-year subscription to THE 
CuristiAn Leaver was presented to one 
of the shut-in members of the Alliance; 
one dollar was contributed to the Clara 
Barton Home; a Christmas gift was sent 
to an elderly lady who formerly lived at 
the Oaklandon Home; a comfort was 
made and given to a needy Indianapolis 
woman. Flowers or cards are sent in 
case of sickness or death. 

Officers for 1942 are: Mrs. Theodore 
Schlaegel, president; Mrs. Mary Van 
Scook, vice-president; Mrs. Mary Cher- 
dron, secretary; Mrs. Harry Daniel, 
treasurer. 


HYMNALS NEEDED 


Has some Universalist church school a 
collection of the hymnal titled Songs of 
Work and Worship which it is no longer 
using, and which it would be willing to 
pass on to a group that could use them? 
A Universalist minister, now chaplain 
at an army post, is eager to equip a 
Protestant Sunday school and has made 
this request. 

Please report to the G. S. S. A., 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


W. H. Skeels Honored 


The Rocky Mount Daily Telegram 
gives the following account of the work 
of Rev. W. H. Skeels, at one time gen- 
eral secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, and for the last seven and 
a half years minister of the Universalist 
church in Rocky Mount, N. C.: 

At the close of his morning service 
yesterday (January 11), Rev. W. H. 
Skeels of this city completed forty’ years 
of service as a minister in the Univer- 
salist Church, having commenced his 
work the third Sunday of January, 1902, 
in the village of Messena, N. Y. 

From this pastorate Mr. Skeels went 
to Santa Paula, Calif., when this part 
of California was young and the present 
city of Los Angeles, with its two mil- 
lion population, was not as large as 
Richmond, Va. Hollywood, Mr. Skeels 
recalls, was then a ranch, the city streets 
not yet having been laid out. 

Mr. Skeels returned to New York 
State and held pastorates in Victor and 
Little Falls, and while in the latter city 
was elected state superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches for New York State. 
While discharging his duties as state 
superintendent he was elevated to the 
position of general secretary of the en- 
tire Universalist Church, a position he 
held for eight and a half years. He also 
acted as general superintendent of the 
church during the last year and a half 
of this time. 

He subsequently held pastorates in 
Denver, Colo., Barre, Vt., and Herkimer, 
N.Y. From Herkimer he came to Rocky 
Mount seven and a half years ago. 

Other denominational activities have 


DOUGLAS, ROBBINS RE-ELECTED 
PASTOR AT ORANGE 


At the annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist church in Orange, Mass., Janu- 
ary 13, reports showed all organizations 
in good condition. Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins was unanimously re-elected 
pastor for another year. 

The Unity Club held a successful fair 
last October, netting the church over 
four hundred dollars. Approximately 
one hundred dollars was received from 


the bank cans given out before vacation 


and collected at Christmas. 

Cyril E. Brubaker, superintendent of 
the Sunday school for ‘six years, has re- 
signed as he is on defense work and 
works seven days a week. The ladies 
of the church meet in the ladies’ parlor 
twice a month for all-day work for the 
Red Cross. 

A church-school institute sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association was held Sunday 
afternoon, January 25, in the church. 


SPECIALIST WANTED 


The minister of a Universalist church, 


situated in a progressive and rapidly ° 


growing Southern city (population 25,- 


been secretary of the California State 
Convention, secretary of the New York 


State Convention, financial secretary of. 


the Murray Grove Association (a New 
Jersey summer institute) , and executive 
secretary of the Universalist Foreign 
Missions Board. 

During Mr. Skeels’ ministry of forty 
years he has enjoyed one furlough of 
two years which he spent at Fontana, 
Calif., a small orange-growing commu- 
nity just east of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Skeels received his education in 
the public schools of his native city, 
Watertown, N. Y., the Fort Plain Mili- 
tary Academy of Fort Plain, N. Y., and 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
He has traveled extensively, having 
visited all but three of the states of the 
Union and having preached at least 
once in nearly every state he has visited. 
Mr. Skeels is a member of the local 
Rotary Club, of which he is the secre- 
tary, and has served as president of the 
Rocky Mount Ministerial Association. 
He came to Rocky Mount in September, 
1934, to accept an invitation to the pas- 
torate of the local Universalist church. 
In addition to his wife, Betty Brown 
Skeels, who is well known in musical 
circles in the city, his family consists of 
a son, a sound specialist with General 
Motors Company at their Milford, Mich., 
proving grounds, and a daughter who 
is a trained nurse at the Colorado Gen- 
eral Hospital in Denver. 

At the close of the service yesterday 
his congregation presented him with a 
purse of money and its best wishes for 
many more happy and useful years of 
service. 


000) and on main railroad and highways 
between New York City and. Florida, 
wishes to correspond with a young medi- 
cal doctor (Universalist) who specializes 
in eye, ear, nose and throat and who de- 
sires to locate in the South. A good 
opening for such a practice can be sug- 
gested. A young man with a family 
preferred in this city. Address: “Medi- 
cal,” care of the editor, THe CurisTran 
Leaver, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON 
UNITED CHURCH SUNDAY 


Dr. Ratcliff has sent out a notice to 
our churches which in part is as follows: 

“Because of other financial appeals 
which are being presented at this time 
the Finance Committee has voted to 
postpone the observance of United 
Church Sunday and the taking of the 
United Service offering, which was an- 
nounced in the denominational calendar 
for Sunday, February 15. The new date 
will be a Sunday the latter part of April. 

“This decision was made on the as- 
sumption that many local churches 
would find that on account of the ac- 
cumulation of appeals during the winter 
months, together with the Emergency 
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Fund gifts, the February date would not 
be the most acceptable time for the ob- 
servance of United Church Sunday. It 
may be, however, that your church has 
become accustomed to the use of the 
middle Sunday in February for the 
presentation of denominational work. 
If this is your situation, do not consider 
that it is necessary to change to a later 
date.” 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Next meeting at eleven o’clock on Fri- 
day, February 20, at Bethany Union. 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church, will 
speak on “The Way.” 

Luncheon will be served at 35 cents 
for members and 50 cents for guests. 
Anyone planning to attend should notify 
Mrs. Spear, Com. 0240, by February 18. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


January 25: Maurice Cobb in East 
Boston; Rev. Charles H. Emmons at 
Gloucester; Rev. A. Avery Gates, 8.T.D., 
at Milford; Albert J. Lewis at Rock- 
port; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Essex; 
Berchard Royce at Foxboro. 


THE UNIVERSALIST COLLEGIAN 


“The Universalist Collegian” is a four- 
page mimeographed paper which made 
its appearance January 1. It is pub- 


lished by the Universalist Student Coun- 
cil, made up of the Universalist students 
in many of the colleges of New England. 
Dana Goodwin of Boston University is 
president. The advisers of the group are 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, and Rev. John Q. Parkhurst. 


Thoughts 
of God 


for Boys and Girls 


New Edition for 1942 


Issued by the Connecticut Council 
of Churches 


Price 
10 cents 
8 cents each 


Single copy 
25 or more copies 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE 


The next Rhode Island Universalist 
Conference will be held in the Church 
‘of the Mediator, Providence, Ash 
Wednesday, February 18. Afternoon 
session at 3:30. Program—‘Service of 
Dedication,” in charge of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Rhode 
Island. Supper at 6 p.‘m. Evening serv- 
ice at 7:30. Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, 
D.D., dean of Tufts College School of 
Religion, will preach. The Conference 


will close with a communion service. 


i 
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ELECTIONS IN CONCORD 


At the annual meeting of the White 
Memorial Church, Concord, N. H., 
Arthur H. Britton, who has been a mem- 
ber of the prudential committee of the 
church for over thirty years, retired, and 
his sister Mrs. Walter L. Jenks gave up 
the office of assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Britton is president of the state conven- 
tion. Mrs. Jenks was succeeded by Mrs. 
Frank E. Wright, Jr. 


Other elections follow: Clerk, Mrs. 
J. Maurice Gaudry; collector, Mrs. 
Georgie A. Newman; treasurer, Stanley 
F. Little; auditors, John F. Nash and 
Errol 8. Morse; music committee, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Britton, Mrs. Howe Ander- 
son and Mrs. Lowell Hartshorn; trustees 
of the Permanent Fund, Mr. Britton and 
George W. Griffin; trustee of the White 
Fund, Mr. Britton. 


On the nominating committee were 
Harry F. Shook, chairman, Mr. Little 
and Mr. Davis. 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 
IN HARTFORD 


A meeting of the Churches of the Puri- 
tan Tradition brought together the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club with a considerable number of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Hartford, on Monday 
evening, January 5. Dinner was served 
by the ladies of the Union Baptist 
Church (colored) , after which greetings 
were extended by Rev. Eugene M. 
Bushong, president of the Congregational 
Club; by Rev. Payson Miller for the Uni- 
tarians; and by Rev. Stanley Manning, 
D.D., pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, for the Universalists. Music by 
members of the Church of the Redeemer 
choir was interspersed throughout the 
program. ‘The address of the evening 
was given by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, on “Our Common Puritan 
Tradition: Its Meaning for Today.” He 
urged a revival of the old Puritan philos- 
ophy of liberty under law, emphasizing 
the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of liberty. Nearly one hundred 
fifty people of the three denominations 
were in attendance. 

On Sunday, January 11, a_ brief 
memorial service for Otis Skinner was 
held in conjunction with the regular 
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For Lenten Offering 


*PALM BRANCHES” 


LENTEN 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 


in Colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces against each day in the 
season of Lent are provided on the front 


Sizes 3 1-4 x 5 1-2 inches 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - - = 


Boston, Mass 


morning service. His first appearances 
on the stage were in amateur dramatic 
productions in the vestry of the old 
church on Main Street, when his father 
was the greatly loved minister of the 
church. One of the chancel windows is 
the Skinner memorial. 

Rev. A. Avery Gates, pastor of the 
Baptist church in Plainville, Conn., was 
received into the membership of the 
Church of the Redeemer at a special 
service on Tuesday, January 13, as a 
first step toward his transfer to the Uni- 
versalist ministry. He is well known to 
the minister and several of the families 
in the church from the time of a former 
pastorate which he held in one of the 
Baptist churches in the city. 

Dr. Manning ended his service as 
president of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches after three years at the annual 
meeting held in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church in Meriden on January 19. 

{ 


FERRY BEACH MOVIES 


A revised edition of the Ferry Beach 
movies is available on application to the 
secretary of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. To 
safeguard the film, it is required that 
projection be done by an officer of the 
Association. For places distant from 
Boston circuit trips will be arranged so 
that the cost involved will be only a 
nominal one shared by each place visited. 
The film can be used as entertainment 
after a parish supper or at a meeting of 
some auxiliary group which ought to be 
represented at the summer institutes. 


RAYMOND BAUGHAN 
ACCEPTS CALL 

At the annual meeting of the Orono, 
Maine, church held January 20, with 
two hundred present, it was voted 
unanimously to call Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, Jr., as the permanent minister. 
This call he has accepted. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the 
G. S. S. A. staff spoke at the United 
Church in Bridgeport, Conn., January 8, 
on “The Use of Pictures in Religious 
Education.” This meeting was inter- 
denominational and was sponsored by 
the Children’s Committee of the Bridge- 
port Board of Christian Education. At 
the annual institute of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union, held in Somer- 
ville, Mass., on January 17, Miss 
Andrews conducted a conference period 
on “The Use of Pictures with Children,” 
and exhibited large and small pictures 
suitable for use in a program of religious 
education. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, 
N. Y., wrote a play for the Fraters of 
the Wayside Inn given at the tenth re- 
treat the week of January 25. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., addressed 
the District Men’s Club meeting at the 
Auburn, Maine, church January 14. 


James B. Knapp, senior deacon of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, has been ill at home for the past 
month. 


Rev. Irving Towsley, St. Lawrence, 
*86, formerly a useful Universalist minis- 
ter, is ill at the Washington Sanitarium, 


Takoma Park, Md. 
Rey. Edna P. Bruner and Rev. Doug- 


las Frazier were the speakers at the open 
meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, held in the 
First Universalist Church in Cambridge, 
January 29. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Seven 
Springs, N. C., officiated at the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, January 25, in the absence 
of Dr. Brooks. He addressed the adult 
forum. at 10 a. m., conducted church 
services at 11 a. m., and spoke at the 
Y. P. C. U. meeting at 7:30 p. m. 
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Obituary 
MRS. ORIN CROOKER 


Helen H. Crooker, wife of Rev. Orin Crooker, 
Winter Park, Fla., died January 10 of a sudden 
heart attack. She and her husband had made 
their home in Florida during the past nine 
years. Mr. Crooker, whose father was the late 
Joseph Henry Crooker, D.D., held Universalist 
pastorates in Rutland, Vt., Woonsocket, R. L, 
and Hoopeston, Ill. 


MRS. CHARLES F. UPPERCUE 


On January 6, Miriam E. Uppercue died in 
Washington, D. C., after an illness of many 
months. She was a native of Washington, born 
August 12, 1876, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Pierpont Morgan. She was married Octo- 
ber, 18, 1899, to Charles Frederick Uppercue, 
who died May 30, 1939. ‘Six children survive: 
Mrs. W. Burton Pack, Mrs. Charles Bohnet, and 
Doris, Miriam, Burton and Herbert Uppercue, 
all of whom, with the exception of Mrs. Bohnet 
who lives in Baltimore, reside in Washington. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, and were conducted 
by Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D. Interment was 
in Rock Creek Cemetery. , 

Mrs. Uppercue came of a long line of Univer- 
salists. Her mother and grandmother were con- 
nected with the ‘Universalist church in Washing- 
ton from its beginnings, and she herself was en- 
rolled at the age of eighteen months. For the 
past decade four generations of the family have 
been working simultaneously 1n the church of 


their faith. Dr. Brooks said of her, ‘‘She had a 
religion’””—and she lived it. Her life radiated faith, 
unselfishness, devotion, and loyalty. Three chief 
interests dominated her life: home, church, and 
membership in the Eastern Star. In the home 
she was the center of a most devoted group, 
where love and loyalty never faltered. In the 
church she filled many important offices, being 
especially identified with the women’s work, where 
her advice was eagerly sought and followed. 
Through her deep sense of fidelity and desire to 
serve she often assumed responsibilities which 
taxed her strength. Membership in the Eastern 
Star covered a period of many years, and she 
was a ‘valuable member of the Eastern Star 
Home Board, to which she gave freely of. her 
time, energy, and sympathetic counsel. 

The many expressions of esteem and the large 
attendance at her funeral service spoke eloquently 
of the place she held in the hearts of her friends, 
where the influence of her life will live on. 

A. C. M. 


DR. MARTHA BREWER LYON 


Dr. Martha Brewer Lyon of South Bend, Ind., 
died in that city January 18. 

Born in Peabody, Mass., she was brought up 
in Washington, D. C., where her father was a 
government clerk. Both father and mother were 
lifelong Universalists. She was educated in the 
schools of Massachusetts and the District of 
Columbia, receiving the degree of master of 
science in 1901 from the Columbian University, 
now the George Washington University. In 
1907, she took the degree of doctor of medicine 
at Howard University. She married Dr. Marcus 
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W. Lyon, Jr., of Washington, and both then 
located in South Bend, where Dr. Martha Lyon 
built up a successful practice as an oculist. 

Funeral services were held January 23 in 
Washington, and were conducted by Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks, D.D. 


NED C. TIFFANY 


Ned C. Tiffany died at the home of his nephew 
Clinton Smith on Thursday evening, January 8. 
Until he suffered a stroke the preceding Friday, 
he had been in good health. 

Ned Tiffany was one of the builders of the 
Universalist church at Nicholson, Pa., and was 
a lifelong member of it. At the time of his 
death he was the oldest native son of the 
borough. 

Mr. Tiffany is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Clara Smith, and his brother Jesse L. Tif- 
fany, who is editor of the Nicholson Examiner. 

Rev. John E. Wood of Brooklyn, Pa., offici- 
ated at the service, which was held Sunday, 
January 11. 


MRS. WILLIAM McARTHUR 


Hannah Elizabeth McArthur, eighty-six years 
of age, a lifelong member of the Danbury, Conn., 
Universalist church, died January 6. She loved 
the church and served it well over the years. 
Her husband, William McArthur, died fourteen 
years ago. No immediate relatives survive. 
The funeral was held in the Danbury Universal- 
ist church on January 9, her pastor, Rey. 
Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., officiating. 


BYRD LINDER 


Byrd Linder, converted at seventeen to the 
Universalist faith at Kirksville, Mo., by our 
pioneer missionary of that time, died at the age 
of eighy-two at Vesper, Kan., January 2. He 
was always ready to testify to his faith and de- 
fend its principles. He was a bachelor. No 
near relatives survive. He prepared all details 
of the last rites several years ago, selecting his 
casket and erecting the marker for his resting 
place. By special request Rev. W. G. Price of 
Junction City officiated at his memorial services. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Feb. 10-13: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 17-20: Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, DD. eG 

Feb. 24-27: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., 
President, American Unitarian Association. 

Mar. 3 and 4: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 
The University of Chicago Chapel. 

Mar. 5 and 6: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel. 


Life Goes 
On and On 


Easter Readings for Children 
(same edition as last year) 


arranged by 


Grace E. Mayer-Oakes 
and 
Ernest W. Kuebler 


Issued by the American Unitarian 
Association 


Price 


25 or more copies 
8 cents each 


Single copy 
10 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mar. 10-13: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. 

Mar. 17-20: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 


‘Church, Boston, Mass. 
Mar. 24-27: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
* 


* * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, March 24 
to 27, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the 
noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 


April 7-10: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, D.D., First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 

April 14-16: Rev. Edwin P. Booth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at Boston University School of Theology. 

April 17: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., The 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University. 

April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services at 3:30 p. m. 

February 8: Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, 
Ne Y¥ 


February 22: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New 
Worl, N.Y 

March 8: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


March 22: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y 
Communion Service 
April 12: Rev. Griswold Williams, Floral 


Park, Long Island, N, Y. 

April 26: Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
iyns N.Y. 
_ May 10: Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, 


ae 
May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
Work Nes Y. 


_NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
‘OF FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee will convene at ‘Betts Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, on March 2, 1942, at 
10 a. m., for the examination of Walter E. Kel- 
lison ‘“‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Kenneth R. Hutch- 
inson from the Maine Convention. 


R. Homer Gleason, Secretary 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN 8 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

: For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee will meet at the First Univer- 
salist Church (Throop Memorial), Pasadena, on 
February 23, 1942, for the examination of J. 
Murray Gay “‘as to his fitness in abilities, charac- 
ter and purpose for the ministry of the Univer- 
salist Church.” 

Percy T. Smith, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rey. Francis P. Randall accepted on transfer 
from Massachusetts. 

Renewed license of Miss Hope Hilton for one 
year. 

Granted one-year license of an ordained clergy- 
man to Rev. A. Avery Gates, S.T.D. 

Authorized ordination of Miss Hope Hilton. 

Noted ordination of Miss Hope Hilton. 

Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Transferred Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Noted acceptance of Rev. Charles G. Girelius 
by New York. 

Renewed one-year license of Robert T. Dick. 

The Committee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, February 24, 1942, at 
1:30 p. m., for the examination of Morris Reed 
Robinson ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 


Church.” Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tifie thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacifie School of Religion. 


Single copy - 


Church Organizations should be using 


“Behold the Sower” 


A chronicle play of John Murray 
By Griswold Williams 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Lenten Devotions 
for 


Young People 


by 
Roy Linden Minich 


Issued by the Commission on Evange- 
lism and Devotional Life 


Price 


2 cents per copy 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


May be used as a complete pageant 


Separate scenes may be presented independently 
by smaller groups 


An appealing dramatic arrangement of important events 
in the history of the Universalist Church 


15 cents 


For groups presenting the play—Special price of 
5 cents per copy in lots of five or more copies 


Order from the UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 
Give 


Teacher: me a synonym of 
“utensil.” 

Bright Boy: Mussolini. 

A true story from Rocky Mount, 
Ny GC. 

First grade teacher (after a talk on 
standing by our country): And now, 
will someone give me a sentence contain- 
ing the word “defense”? 

Little girl on front seat: 
de mule to de fence. 


I will tie 


“Father,” said a small boy, “what is 
a scientist?” 

“A scientist, my son, is a man who 
tells you something you always knew, 
in such long words that you fail to recog- 
nize it.’—The Watchman-Examiner. 


A vicar had been beaten badly on the 
golf links by a parishioner thirty years 
his senior, and he was rather disgruntled. 

“Cheer up!” his opponent said. ‘“Re- 
member, you win at the finish. You'll 
probably be burying me some day.” 

“Even then,” said the vicar, “it will 
be your hole.”—Montreal Star. 


A visitor to the household of a colored 
friend in Georgia was much impressed 
by the industrious activities and thrift of 
the mistress of the home. “Joe, you 
shuah has got a hard-working wife,” he 
remarked. “Ah shuah has,” replied Joe, 
with the utmost gravity. “Wish Ah had 
a couple mo lak her.”—The Universalist- 
Herald. 


“What do you think of mud as a 
beautifier?” 

“Well, it hasn’t done much for the 
turtle.”—Selected. 


Humorists are not the only ones who 
make up jokes. Look what the beau- 
ticlans sometimes turn out!—Exchange. 
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